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In this issue... 


e PARTING CoMPANY with the National Occupational Conference . 
as co-publisher of the magazine . . . after six productive years . . . it 
is natural that the story of accomplishments of NOC appear in this 
issue . . . told by the Director . . . in two comprehensive articles. 
@ NVGA members all should read the editorial. . . “A Step in the 
Evolution of the Magazine” . . . and “Association Trustees Plan for 
the Future” . . . pages 807 and 813. @ Preparation of the Cumula- 
tive Author-Subject index proved a herculean task . . . but the value 
of this contribution will increase with the passing of the years. 
@ Another item worth waiting for relates to establishment of the 
important “Occupational Outlook Service” . . . soon ready to start in 
the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics . . . page 811. 





Coming next Fall... 
e Berore the last week in September the October issue will be in your 


hands . . . with the National Vocational Guidance Association as 
publisher. @ New and old features will appear . . . in slightly pe 
changed but attractive format . . . and with contents more interesting Lene 
than ever. A few titles contemplated for early fall issues: . . . The tiona 
Training and Selection of Counselors . . . “Gyp Counselors” . . . close 
Grooming Youth for the Job Market . . . Below Average, Over-Age in th 
Pupils . . . A Test for Counselors on the U. S. Census . . . A Service will 
Station for Out-of-School Youth . . . Personal Problems of College soa 
Students . . . Training for Public Service . .. The Community as an Aid ra . 
in Placement . . . and many others. OCCUPATIONS will carry on! mag: 
shou 
port: 
Address changes... oe 
e GENERAL SUBSCRIBERS whose mailing address will change before the Si 
October issue is ready for mailing . . . until further notice . . . orga 
should send their new and old addresses to our subscription office, 227 : : 
Fulton Street, New York City. @ Members of NVGA Branch Associa- pm 
tions should notify the secretary of their Branch of any changes in orga 
address. ciall 
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1933 


Wars this issue, OCCUPATIONS 
ceases to be an activity of the National 
Occupational Conference. A few months 
hence, on September 30, 1939, the Na- 
tional Occupational Conference will 
close its doors and an interesting chapter 
in the history of occupational adjustment 
will be finished. Publication of the mag- 
azine will continue in October by the 
National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion. It is fitting that this number of the 
magazine—the last in Volume XVII— 
should chronicle some of the more im- 
portant accomplishments of the Confer- 
ence and indicate what is to be the future 
status of certain activities. 

Six years ago—in February, 1933— 
organization of the National Occupation- 
al Conference was announced by Morse 
A. Cartwright, director of the American 
Association for Adult Education, in which 
organization NOC has resided finan- 
cially. The time was propitious for such 
an organization. Depression was play- 
ing havoc with the schools of the nation. 


¢ National Occupational Conference »* 
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The Record of Accomplishment 


1939 


A Final Report 


EDWIN A. LEE 


Director, National Occupational Conference 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


Thousands of youth were being gradu- 
ated from schools and colleges annually 
into a world that had millions of un- 
employed adults and seemed to offer no 
occupational security for anyone. Here 
and there, however, were cities and in- 
stitutions in which youth in surprising 
numbers went from school to work in 
occupations for which they had been 
trained. Some of these schools approxi- 
mated perfect placement records. Others 
were solving the problems of vocational 
guidance in commendable fashion. No- 
where, however, was there any agency 
for clearing information and practice 
concerning the problem. Out of this need 
for a central clearing house the National 
Occupational Conference was created. 
In the six years that have followed, 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York 
has appropriated approximately half a 
million doliars for work in this field. 
Part of this was for the support of NOC, 
part for research and related projects con- 
ducted by the Conference, and part for 
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projects undertaken by cooperating or- 
ganizations. The work has included 
studies of occupations, research in the 
measurement of individual differences 
having occupational significance, experi- 
ments, demonstrations and evaluations of 
operating programs of occupational ad- 
justment. 

Many individuals have contributed 
much in the way of counsel and active 
support to the accomplishments of NOC. 
General Robert I. Rees, Mr. Cartwright, 
and Franklin J. Keller were closely 
identified with the founding of the Con- 
ference, Dr. Keller being the first Di- 
rector and serving until July, 1936. The 
valued advice of Walter A. Jessup, Pres- 
ident of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, and the un- 
derstanding support of Frederick P. Kep- 
pel, President of the Carnegie Corpo- 
ration of New York, were available 
to the Conference at all times. The vigor 
and resourcefulness of J. Walter Dietz, 
and his previous experience as a member 
of the Executive Committee, made him 
a most worthy successor to General Rees 
as Chairman. Most helpful also was the 
generous assistance of the NOC Techni- 
cal Committee under the chairmanship of 
Donald G. Paterson, Professor of Psy- 
chology, University of Minnesota. To 
these should be added the names of Anna 
L. Burdick, Harold F. Clark, Harvey N. 
Davis, James E. Russell, Thomas G. 
Spates, Alexander J. Stoddard, and Ben 
D. Wood, all members of the Executive 
Committee. They have served without 
stint, and their wise counsel has kept the 
Conference on a steady keel throughout 
the six years. 

The report that follows will aim to 
present concisely the record for each of 
the main lines of activity which NOC 
has carried on. 








PUBLICATIONS 


Almost immediately upon formation 
the Executive Committee faced the prob- 
lem of publications. The question of 
a periodical was quickly answered hy 
conversations between Dr. Keller ani 
officers of the National Vocational Gyj- 
dance Association which led to an agree. 
ment whereby the two groups became 
cooperating publishers of the magazine 


The Magazine 


In order to visualize the change in 
format and content, and the increased 
value to readers that has been brought 
about and will be continued in Occupa- 
TIONS, the Vocational Guidance Maca- 
zine, one needs only to compare the 
physical properties of the present publi- 
cation with the old, and to glance at the 
accompanying year-by-year circulation 
growth chart. 

When NOC was organized the Trus- 
tees of the National Vocational Guidance 
Association accepted a mutual benefit 
proposal for the Conference to become 
co-publisher, with the addition of the 
word “Occupations” to the then exist- 
ing name, The Vocational Guidance 
Magazine. The 48-page periodical, with 
a paid circulation of fewer than 2,000 
was increased in size and in the scope 
of its offering. In three years the number 
of readers had grown by fifty per cent, 
to neatly 3,000; and in the succeeding 
three years the 1936 figure was increased 
by more than one hundred per cent to 
approximately 6,500 paid subscriptions. 
This expansion is credited to an increased 
interest throughout the nation in voca- 
tional guidance and related activities in 
the general field of occupational adjust- 
ment, especially in placement and follow- 
up for out-of-school youth. It should be 
noted also that during the past three years 
there has been in effect an editorial 
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policy that called for presentation of 
magazine articles and departments as 
completely practical in their application 
as it was possible to obtain. Typical 
among comments of readers was one that 
declared: “OcCUPATIONS is far better 
than ever. In fact, it’s getting to be a 
magazine that challenges comparison 
with any of them, for meat, for reada- 
bility, for usefulness, and for downright 
interestingness!”” Appeal to reader in- 
terest through useful and helpful infor- 
mation has been a primary objective, and 
its reception appears to warrant continu- 
ance of this policy. 

The six volumes of the magazine be- 
ginning with the issue for June, 1933, 
contain a total of approximately 6,000 
pages. More than 500 special articles 
have been contributed by nearly as many 
authors, including some of the most 





prominent individuals in the fields of 
education, commerce, industry, and labor. 
The great diversity of subjects covered 
and the caliber of authors may be ob- 
served in the subject and author indexes 
of the six volumes, XII to XVII in- 
clusive, which begin on page 839 of this 
issue of the magazine. Three supple- 
ments were issued: New Frontiers in Gui- 
dance (March, 1934); Breathitt County 
in the Southern Appalachians: Voca- 
tional Guidance in a Social Setting 
(June, 1936); and Vocational Guidance 
in Rockland County (May, 1936). 

Special numbers were published on the 
following topics: Occupational Distri- 
bution and Trends (February, 1934); 
Analysis of the Individual (April, 
1934); Mental Hygiene and Guidance 
(November, 1934); Vocational Gui- 
dance and Education for Negroes 
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(March, 1936); Criteria of Vocational 
Success (June, 1936); The Social and 
Vocational Rehabilitation of the Tuber- 
culous (April, 1937); Youth and Labor 
(March, 1939); and Jobs of Tomorrow 
(May, 1939). There have also been an- 
nual numbers reporting conventions of 
the American Council of Guidance and 
Personnel Associations. 

Scores of articles from the magazine 
have been reprinted in full or in ab- 
stract form in other periodicals, attesting 
to the value of the material presented. 
Wherever occupational adjustment prob- 
lems are discussed it is rare indeed that 
OCCUPATIONS is not mentioned; it has 
come to be recognized as a highly valuable 
handbook and reference work in voca- 
tional counseling, placement, and in prob- 
lems of youth. In this latter category it 
should be noted that no other monthly 
magazine in the country contributed as 
many references to American Youth: An 
Annotated Bibliography, published last 
year by the American Youth Commis- 
sion. 

Early in 1938, when it became evi- 
dent that the work of NOC was nearing 
completion, the National Vocational 
Guidance Association appointed a Com- 
mittee on Future Policy and assigned to 
it the task of preparing the way for the 
Association to resume full responsibility 
for publication of the magazine. A plan 
was presented at the 1939 Convention in 
Cleveland which included authority for 
the Committee to negotiate with the 
Carnegie Corporation for a final grant 
to facilitate this transfer. This request 
was approved subsequently at the April 
meeting of the Carnegie Corporation. 
With the funds thus made available the 
Association hopes to make the magazine 
self-supporting. 

The final grant from the Corporation 
will enable the new Editorial Board to 








retain the same general format of the 
magazine. By decision of the NVGA 
Trustees and Delegate Assembly the 
number of issues per year will be eight in. 
stead of nine, October through May. A 
slightly smaller size of type will permit 
inclusion in 80 pages of as much or more 
material as now appears in 96 pages, 
A lighter weight paper and a less ex. 
pensive style of binding will give the 
appearance and “feel” of less bulk but 
will provide greater ease in reading and 
handling. The cover paper and design 
will remain the same, according to plans. 

In the six years that NOC has been 
co-publisher of OccCUPATIONS, the Vo- 
cational Guidance Magazine, funds al- 
located from NOC maintenance plus 
special grants from the Corporation, 
have totaled more than $100,000 for the 
magazine. NOC retires on June 30 from 
participation in its publication confident 
in the belief that OccuPATions will 
continue to expand in usefulness and 
value to all who are interested in ad- 
vancement of occupational adjustment. 


Occupational Index 

Prior to NOC, there was no bibli- 
ography of current literature describing 
occupations. To meet this need the Oc- 
cupational Index was established in 
January, 1936. It now covers regularly 
all new books, all United States Govern- 
ment publications, a large number of 
technical and general magazines, and the 
pamphlet publications of several thousand 
organizations. During its first three years 
2,562 new references were listed, anno- 
tated, and indexed by subject, title, and 
author. 

The Occupational Index has been in- 
corporated and has received a terminal 
grant from the Carnegie Corporation 
which is expected to place it upon a self- 
supporting basis within a few years. The 
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OCCUPATIONAL INDEX 


A CONTINUOUS BIBLIOGRAPHY 
OF CURRENT OCCUPATIONAL 
LITERATURE 








office and workroom of Occupational 
Index were moved to New York Uni- 
versity on May 1, 1939. Robert Hop- 
pock is the editor. 


Occupational Abstracts 


To make occupational information still 
more accessible, NOC in 1935 initiated 
a series of appraisals and abstracts of 
available literature—published in pam- 
phlet form—each pamphlet covering a 
single occupation. More than sixty titles 
have been completed and approximately 
41,000 copies of these have been dis- 
tributed. Occupational Index, Inc. has 
accepted responsibility for continuing 
this program as long as available funds 
permit, and for exploring the possibility 
of continuing on a self-sustaining basis. 
Editing and publication activities were 
transferred to offices at New York Uni- 
versity on May 1, 1939. 


Books and Reports 


The first book to be published for the 
National Occupational Conference was 
Job Satisfaction by Robert Hoppock. It 
is the standard, almost the only authori- 
tative volume dealing with this most im- 
portant aspect of occupational adjust- 
ment. 

Several bibliographies of material de- 
scribing occupations were available when 
NOC was organized but none was both 
complete and up to date. The senior 
author of one of these publications was 
engaged to prepare a complete bibli- 
ogtaphy covering, so far as possible, all 
material published from 1920-1935. The 
result was Books About Jobs by Willard 
E. Parker, published for NOC by the 
American Library Association in 1936. 
The book was received with enthusiasm 
by counselors everywhere, apparently 
meeting most effectively the need which 
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led the Executive Committee to author- 
ize its preparation. 

Aptitudes and Aptitude Testing by 
Walter V. Bingham was published for 
the National Occupational Conference 
by Harpers on February 19, 1937. Dr. 
Bingham wrote this book under a sub- 
vention from the Carnegie Corporation 
upon the request of the Executive Com- 
mittee of NOC. That the choice both 
of project and author was wise has been 
amply borne out by the reception of the 
book. The eager acceptance of the vol- 
ume both as a text and a reference indi- 
cates that the book will probably be the 
standard discussion in its field for some 
time to come. Dr. Bingham at this writ- 
ing is preparing a revised edition. 

In the spring of 1937 Vocational Gui- 
dance Throughout the World appeared. 
This admirable comparative survey was 
the work of Franklin J. Keller and 
Morris S. Viteles. Each of the authors 
had visited most of the countries about 
which he wrote, and for those not visited 
excellent reference material had been 
made available. The result was a pene- 
trating over-view of guidance practices 
in all the important nations of the world. 
No comparable volume had existed 
hitherto, so that the National Occupa- 
tional Conference in underwriting the 
preparation of the manuscript performed 
a service out of all proportion to the in- 
vestment represented. 

The interim report of the Occupational 
Education Tour for School Superintend- 
ents entitled Occupational Adjustment 
was a 1938 publication of the National 
Occupational Conference. In the words 
of the superintendents who wrote it, 
“The report is an effort to state the es- 
sential principles of occupational adjust- 
ment as they have developed out of a 
year's thinking and experimentation on 
the part of the Tour members, and to 








review some of their efforts and accom. 
plishments during that same year. __ 
Present plans contemplate another, per. 
haps several, interim reports, pointing 
toward a full and comprehensive state. 
ment when this seems justified by circum. 
stances.” The report has been widely 
circulated and has formed the basis for 
discussion at the regional conferences de. 
scribed in the article beginning on page 
799 of this number of Occupations. 

In the preliminary steps toward or- 
ganization of the National Occupational 
Conference, General Rees was one of the 
most active and interested of the small 
group of men who brought the body into 
being. It was he who was chosen Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee, a 
sition which he held until his sudden 
death on November 23, 1936. So highly 
did his associates in NOC hold his 
achievements that a special memorial 
booklet was prepared and published in 
1938, Robert Irwin Rees—An Apprecia- 
tion. A limited edition was provided for 
distribution among his many friends and 
associates. 

One more NOC-sponsored _publica- 
tion has just come from the press. 
This is a booklet reporting results of 
a special occupational adjustment study 
of the schools and community in Essex 
County, New Jersey. The study was made 
under the direction of Howard A. Cam- 
pion, Assistant Superintendent of the Los 
Angeles, California, Public Schools. The 
Vocational Schools of Essex County, New 
Jersey is a significant contribution in that 
it presents an entirely new type of study 
covering a county unit vocational school 
system located in a thickly populated in- 
dustrial area. A brief summary is given 
on page 821. 

Grants to various other individuals and 
orgarizations, made by Carnegie Corpora- 
tion on recommendation of the National 
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Occupational Conference, have resulted 
in the following publications in addition 
to a number of special articles published 
in OCCUPATIONS: 


Guidance Bibliographies for 1935 and 
1936, by the U. S. Office of Education, 
1937. 

Life Earnings in Selected Occupations, 
by Harold F. Clark, Harpers, 1938. 

Occupations in Retail Stores, by 
Dorothea de Schweinitz, International 
Textbook Company, 1937. 

Women Workers Through the Depres- 
sion, edited by Lorine Pruette, Macmillan, 
1934. 

Publications of the Institute of 
Women’s Professional Relations: 

Directory of Colleges, Universities 
and Professional Schools Offering 
Training in Fields Related to Health. 
1936. 

Directory of Colleges, Universities 
and Professional Schools Offering 
Training in Professions Other Than 
Those Concerned with Health and th 
Arts. 1936. - 

of Colleges, Universities 
and Professional Schools Offering 
Training in the Fields of Business and 
Industry. 1937. 

Dentistry—lts Professional Oppor- 
tunities. 1934. 

Dentistry as a Profession. 1934. 

Special Librarianship as a Career. 
1933. 

Business Opportunities for Home 
Economics Trained Women. 1938. 


2 Profe 


FIELD SERVICE 

In February, 1933, the National Oc- 
cupational Conference took over the field 
service activities of the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association. There were 
available at that time a number of mime- 
ographed lists of references on methods 
of teaching occupations, follow-up 
studies, homeroom guidance, college 
personnel work, theory and practice of 
vocational guidance which were sent out 
in response to requests for such informa- 


tion. As the inquiries increased in num- 
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ber, certain types of requests became 
familiar through the frequency with 
which they appeared. As soon as it be- 
came apparent that there was a continu- 
ing demand for a certain type of infor- 
mation, NOC undertook to have such 
information prepared in mimeographed 
or printed form. A number of articles 
in the magazine and a few of the re- 
search projects have resulted from this 
attempt to meet the needs of working 
counselors. In June 1935, there were on 
the list of publications 17 mimeographed 
bulletins and 16 reprints; in June 1939, 
there are four mimeographed forms, 61 
occupational abstracts, and 83 reprints, 
several of the earlier mimeographed 
forms having been incorporated in 
articles for OCCUPATIONS and later re- 
printed. 

In the first three years of NOC’s exist- 
ence there were 3,585 requests for help 
in solving counseling problems. In the 
last three years, the requests have num- 
bered 13,022, or a total of 16,607 since 
February 1933. These came chiefly from 
librarians, high school principals and 
counselors, college deans and placement 
officers, and students. In smaller num- 
bers requests have come from superin- 
tendents of schools, state directors of 
education, government agencies, (mainly 
NYA, CCC, and WPA), personnel offi- 
cers of business organizations, YMCA’s 
and YWCA's, ministers, and hospital 
and prison authorities. The writers have 
represented practically every section of 
the United States. Inquiries have also 
come from Cuba, Canada, Philippine Is- 
lands, South America, Australia, and 
China. 

Of the total number of requests ap- 
proximately 11,000 were orders for 
printed material ranging from one pub- 
lication to 1,000 in a single order. In 
round figures 41,000 occupational ab- 
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sracts and 35,000 reprints of articles 
which have appeared in OCCUPATIONS 
have been distributed. The main sources 
from which these orders have emanated 
are: individuals, 2,300; high schools, 1,- 
700; libraries, 1,600; colleges, 800; local 
boards of education, 750; and govern- 
ment agencies, 300. 

The handling of orders for printed 
material, although time consuming, is of 
less importance than the answering of 
letters from those who sought specific in- 
formation or help. The greatest number 
of these have come from the following 


groups: 


Individuals: 800 inquiries regarding 
opportunities and training in more than 
100 different occupations. 

High school principals and vocational 
counselors: 600 requests for information 
on such topics as lists of occupational 
books, cumulative record systems, organi- 
zation and development of guidance 
program, opportunities and training re- 
— in specific occupations, schools 
or the handicapped. 

College counselors, teachers, and place- 
ment officers: 400 inquiries including in- 
formation on tests, employment statistics, 
college vocational guidance program, per- 
sonnel work for college women. 

Local boards of education: 400 re- 
quests including most frequently in- 
—_ regarding starting a county gui- 
ance program, forms and methods used 
in county and city occupation surveys. 


Other groups, including parent-teacher 
associations, civic organizations, prison 
authorities, personnel directors of busi- 
ness organizations, National Youth Ad- 
ministration directors, education directors 
of CCC, state departments of education, 
have sent numerous requests for infor- 
mation on such topics as occupational and 
vocational guidance books for group dis- 
cussion, use of personnel rating scales, 
vocational rehabilitation of handicapped 
persons, tests used for employee promo- 
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tion, employee record cards, industrial 
counseling service, cooperation of civic 
groups with high schools in advising 
youth, 

In November 1937 Mary P. Corre, 
of the Vocation Bureau, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Public Schools, came to NOC under a 
“fellowship” grant and assisted mate- 
rially in bringing the field service to the 
attention of a greater number of coun- 
selors, librarians, and government agen- 
cies than hitherto had been aware of 
the service and the wealth of material 
available through the NOC library and 
files. 

When the Occupational Information 
and Guidance Service was established in 
the U. S. Office of Education in Wash- 
ington, it was planned that all field ser- 
vice inquiries would be forwarded to that 
office. This actually became a fact on 
February 1, 1939, when much of the 
NOC library, including books and 
pamphlet material, was transferred to 
Washington. 

Another important part of the field 
service work has been the consultation in 
the office by members of the staff with 
persons from all over the world. In the 
past six years these have numbered more 
than 1,000 and have included visitors 
from British Columbia, New Zealand, 
Australia, China, Japan, South Africa, 
and Belgium. The staff members have 
traveled extensively to give advice in 
various communities on vocational gui- 
dance problems. Since the beginning of 
NOC they have met with 369 professional 
groups, have attended 178 meetings and 
have given 295 addresses. Their articles, 

ublished in various magazines including 
School and Society, Nation’s Business, 
Education Digest, Vital Speeches, Child 
Study, Business Education World, NEA 
Journal, Phi Delta Kappan, Journal of 
Adult Education, AVA Journal, and Op- 
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portunity have numbered 68 in addition 
to those published in OCCUPATIONS. 
There have been scores of invitations for 
service, articles, and addresses which 
could not be accepted. 

The varied elements of the field service 
program will be incorporated in the ac- 
tivities planned for the recently organ- 
ized Occupational Information and Gui- 
dance Service in the United States Office 
of Education as mentioned above. The 
scope of this new service has been clearly 
described by Commissioner Studebaker in 
the November 1938 and April 1939 num- 
bers of OCCUPATIONS. 


THE OCCUPATIONAL TOUR 


One of the most significant activities 
of NOC was the Occupational Education 
Tour for School Superintendents. The 
possibility of the tour had been discussed 
early in the autumn of 1936 with Alex- 
ander J. Stoddard, who is also chairman 
of the Educational Policies Commission 
of the American Association of School 
Administrators. Dr. Stoddard’s enthu- 
siasm for the idea encouraged the director 
to present the matter to the Executive 
Committee of NOC, who in turn recom- 
mended to the Carnegie Corporation that 
a special grant be made to carry out the 
project. 

Ensued then a period of planning 
which involved the invitation and release 
from duty for two weeks of a representa- 
tive group of superintendents; securing 
the cooperation of the administrative off- 
cers of the schools and cities to be visited; 
working out the actual details of the 
tour; arranging for network broadcasts 
from certain cities during the tour, and 
other publicity features. 

On Sunday afternoon, May 2, 1937 
the group of thirteen superintendents met 
in Chicago with NOC staff members for 
preliminary organization and preparation 


for the days to follow. Early in the eye. 
ning the men boarded the private obser. 
vation-pullman car which was to be their 
domicile for the next ten days, and ap 
experience unique to all members of the 
group began. 

The immediate result of the tour was 
the tentative report of the findings 
reached by the superintendents after the 
final two-day conference at Princeton Inn. 
A digest of this report and the story of 
the Tour was published in Occu PATIONS 
for June, 1937. 

Throughout the year 1937-38 articles 
appeared in OCCUPATIONS describing oc- 
cupational adjustment program experi- 
ments in each of the cities represented 
The year culminated in a conference of 
the group held at Asheville, North Caro- 
lina, in May 1938, resulting in the NOC 
bulletin Occupational Adjustment. At 
the Asheville meeting each of the super- 
intendents agreed to sponsor a conference 
in his own region the purpose of which 
would be to extend the influence of the 
report. The story of these regional con- 
ferences appears elsewhere in this issue 
under the title ‘Occupational Adjustment 
from Coast to Coast.” (Page 799.) 

What the final result of this experi- 
ment will be cannot be written at this 
time. The original group of superintend- 
ents will meet early in the autumn of 
1939 for a further pooling of experi- 
ences and ideas. Almost certainly there 
will be a repetition next year of the re- 
gional conferences in most of the cities 
in which meetings were held this year. 
Ultimately a final report will be written 
which should take its place with other 
significant documents in American educa- 
tion. 

N.O.C. CONFERENCES 


Five regional conferences sponsored 
by NOC, 1933 to 1935, brought together 
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five hundred economists, psychologists, 
and personnel workers from secondary 
schools, colleges, and industry. The first 
was held in August 1933 at Camp 
Stevens, Johnsonburg, New Jersey; the 
second in January 1934. at International 
House, Berkeley, California; the third in 
April 1934 at Chapel Hill, North Caro- 
lina; and the final one in August 1935 at 
Estes Park, Colorado. A similar confer- 
ence on guidance for Negroes was held 


at Atlanta University, Atlanta, in Decem- 
ber 1935. 

In each of these conferences major is- 
sues in occupational adjustment were dis- 
cussed from all angles. A typical day’s 
program opened with a general session 
from 8 to 10 A. M. in which some current 
problem was briefly outlined in a ten- 
minute statement by some authority, ex- 
temporaneously and conversationally dis- 
cussed for an hour by a panel of five or 
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six persons representing conflicting points 
of view, and then opened for general dis- 
cussion from the floor. From 10 A. M. 
until noon the conference divided into 
small groups for more intensive discus- 
sion of sub-topics particularly interesting 
to members of the smaller groups. After- 
noons were left free for rest, recreation, 
and individual conferences. In the eve- 
ning another general session on a differ- 
ent topic followed the general plan of 
the first morning session. 

The results were invaiuable to NOC 
in formulating its activities, while those 
who attended expressed their appreciation 
of an unusual opportunity to become well 
acquainted and to exchange experiences 
with leaders in related fields whom they 
seldom met at other conferences. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 


The activities described above account 
for only 20 of the 88 support grants 
made by Carnegie Corporation of New 
York for projects recommended by the 
National Occupational Conference. Even 
to describe all of the others* would be 
impossible in this brief report, but they 
include a number of activities which 
promise to become of steadily increasing 
significance. Three examples will serve to 
illustrate. 

At the request of several professional 
organizations, staff services and funds 
were made available to facilitate the or- 
ganization in 1934 of the American 
Council of Guidance and Personnel Asso- 
ciations, which has held six annual con- 
ventions and has made significant prog- 
ress in the direction of more coordinated 
effort and less unnecessary duplication. 





*See “The First Year—Annual Report of 
NOC,” OccuPATIONs, June, 1934, p. 86; “Two- 
thirds of an Experiment,” OccuPpaTIONs, June, 
1935, p. 808; and “Accomplishments of NOC,” 
OCCUPATIONS, January, 1937, p. 324, each by 
Franklin J. Keller, Director of NOC, 1933-36. 


Dissemination of occupational and vO 
cational guidance information by means 
of radio broadcasting, which today js s 
widespread, was inaugurated on a high 
plane through sponsorship by the Nb. 
tional Vocational Guidance Association 
by means of annual grants by the Corpo- 
ration through NOC, beginning in 1934. 
35 and continuing through 1936-37, Ap- 
proved scripts were supplied through the 
Association’s Radio Committee for week. 
ly dramatized broadcasts over the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System’s School of the 
Air. The success of this service is re. 
flected in the rapidly growing popularity 
and increase in the number of occupi- 
tional information broadcasts through 
local and network channels. The ultimate 
value of this pioneering in occupational 
adjustment service by radio to youth and 
adults cannot be estimated. 

Through the cooperative efforts of the 
National Research Council and the Na- 
tional Occupational Conference, the 
United States Employment Service was 
enabled to begin an extensive research 
program which is now continuing on a 
permanent basis with public support. 
Through this there have been developed 
improved techniques for the selection of 
workers in certain fields, and much of the 
ground work has been laid for the ulti- 
mate determination of common charac- 
teristics in certain hypothetical families of 
occupations, which determination would 
facilitate greatly the transfer, retraining, 
and reemployment of those who become 
the victims of technological unemploy- 
ment. One tangible result will be the 
publication shortly by the American Book 
Company of Occupational Counseling 
Techniques** by William H. Stead and 
his associates, a volume setting forth the 





**Tentative title. 
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sgnificant accomplishments thus far 

schieved. 
THE YEARS AHEAD 

Thus the National Occupational Con- 
ference nears “the end of the trail” as 
1 physical entity—but in the spirit and 
in the effectiveness of its achievements, 
we trust, it will continue indefinitely as 
yn aid to all phases of occupational ad- 
iystment throughout the nation. Begun 
in the hope that its services would help 
in an emergency situation, and carried on 
from year to year as its activities bore 
fruit, NOC may well regard its efforts as 
worth while if only in the light of as- 
sured continuation of its major activities 
through established and responsible agen- 
cies. 

Through carefully planned and super- 
vised research, through investigation, 
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conference, and compilation, a great 
wealth of occupational and vocational 
guidance information has been assembled. 
Through the spoken and the printed word 
there has been widespread dissemination 
of this information that has benefited 
and will continue to benefit youth and 
adults for years to come. 

Definitely projected school and com- 
munity programs of occupational adjust- 
ment are still in their infancy; the years 
ahead undoubtedly will witness expan- 
sions beyond our greatest expectations. If, 
eventually, there be only small recogni- 
tion of the efforts of the National Occu- 
pational Conference in the achievement 
of such developments, the sponsors and 
the members of NOC will be entirely 
satisfied. 


Upon completion of bis duties as Director of NOC on next Septem- 
ber 30 Dr. Lee will give full attention to his work at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, where be was appointed Professor of Education 
a year ago. He bas served as Director since July 1, 1936, coming to 
NOC from the superintendency of San Francisco's Public Schools. 





Youth Migration and Vocational Guidance 


BRUCE L. MELVIN 


Social Economist, Rural Unit, Division of Research 
Works Progress Administration 


Unenrrovmenr in the cities and 
insecurity in both urban and rural terri- 
tory have stood as America’s economic 
problem number one since 1930. A 
heavy contingent within the unemployed 


school graduates and those who have 
not been graduated have remained x 
home idle or returned disappointed from 
a sojourn in a city in search of work 
With the feeling of responsibility com. 


and unadjusted popu- 
lation has been young 
people. From year to 
year since the depres- 
sion began, the number 
of persons in the youth 
age has increased; but 
all data indicate that 
the niches into which 
these new workers 
might fit have not in- 
creased in equal pro- 
portions. The Civilian 
Conservation Corps 
and the National Youth 


* Vocational guidance and job 
placement for the steady stream 
of rural youth going into towns 
and cities continues to demand 
attention and action throughout 
the nation. The problem was 
among the leading topics pre- 
sented for consideration at the 
1939 Cleveland Convention of 
NVGA. One of the outstanding 
contributions was Dr. Melvin's 
address at the official meeting of 
the Association's Rural Guidance 
Division. The accompanying 
article is from that address. 


monly held by teach 
ers toward their pupils 
and their general phil. 
osophy that educatiog 
prepares for life work, 
nothing could be more 
natural than that edy- 
cational leaders should 
exert every effort to 
revise or add courses 
and personnel designed 
to provide additional 
assistance of this sort. 
But there is an un- 
avoidable doubt as to 





Administration have 

been initiated by the 

federal government to meet this situa- 
tion. But only a minor part of their 
work has been in vocational guidance; 
the schools have come forward to do 
their part. This article is written with 
the schools in mind. 

An immediate cause of the increased 
efforts to assist young people by means 
of vocational guidance has been the spec- 
tacle of youth being told when apply- 
ing for jobs that they could not be em- 
ployed because they “lacked experience.” 
Such occurrences have not been so gen- 
eral perhaps in rural territory as in urban, 
but, as superintendents and teachers in 
rural schools have seen, many high 


whether the leaders in 
this field can do a 
much as they hope unless they broaden 
their approach. 

A most obvious result of unfavorable 
socio-economic conditions in rural terri- 
tory in recent years has been the “piling 
up” of youth on farms since 1930. Prior 
to 1930 youth left the farms for the 
cities in large numbers; from some con- 
munities as many as 50 per cent mi 
grated. Before 1900 the new lands of 
the West offered unceasing invitations 
to the unneeded farm young folk of the 
East. During the thirty years between the 
turn of the century and the depression, 
industry and expanding cities drew both 
materials and youth into their consu 
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ag jaws like irresistible magnets. 
Both youth and materials went to cities 
») serve the manufacturing. The chan- 
sl into the city was wide, and the fac- 
wries beckoned. Suddenly like a huge 
walanche damming the waters of a river, 
the depression checked this flow of young 
people; the gates of entry into the city 
became crowded, and many migrants re- 
urned to the land. Of course, there has 
hen some migration to the cities since 
1930 but it is believed that the annual 
volume of this migration has been only 
ibout one-fifth that which occurred in 
the preceding decade. All indications 
ire that between 1930 and 1940 there 
will be a net flow of some 800,000 youth 
to the cities, but without this movement 
the decline of persons in cities in this 
age group would be near 600,000. Thus 
the number of migrants would be about 
200,000 more than the number replac- 
ing the urban decline. 


FrvE MILLION SURPLUS 


It has been estimated that by 1935 
there were almost 1,000,000 more young 
people on farms than in 1930. Like- 
wise, there will, from all indications, be 
between 500,000 and 1,000,000 more in 
farm territory in 1940 than in 1930. 
With this increase, there will also be a 
large contingent of those who were youth 
in 1930 and who will have passed 
out of the youth age by 1940 still on the 
land. It must be noted further that these 
figures take no account of an increasing 
number of rural non-farm youth such as 
are found in agricultural villages, coal 
and lumber camps, and small industrial 
towns, many of which have a stranded 
population whose means of support have 
for one reason or another diminished eg 
disappeared. 

Probably one-third to one-half of the 
approximately 10,000,000 rural youth 
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are not needed for gainful employment 
in rural territory under present condi- 
tions and trends. In 1930 America’s 
commercial agricultural goods could have 
been produced on one-half the farms. 
Between 1930 and 1935 the number of 
farms increased in the country as a whole, 
but the increase was greatest in poor 
land areas, and in some good land areas 
there was a decline. 

Due to many causes agriculture today 
is characterized by decreasing demands 
for workers. This is true because of 
many factors, but attention is directed 
toward only one—technology—which 
was a force in causing the decline in 
the number of farms on good land from 
1930 to 1935. In Iowa alone in the 
fall of 1937 the mechanical corn husker 
replaced 15,000 to 20,000 hand labor- 
ers. The tractor in the best land of the 


cotton belt is causing the enlargement of 
farms and the reduction in the number 
of employees. And other instances could 


be given. 

Leaders in the farm field generally see 
one way out—migration from the farms. 
Over and over they are saying, “We must 
educate the young folk on the farms to 
live in the cities because at least one- 
half of those on farms today will mi- 
gtate to the urban centers tomorrow.” 
This assertion is baffling because they 
cannot go to the cities! 


“ Crries Don’t NEED THEM 


The cities have little need for these 
young folks as producers. Technology 
is rampant in the cities as well as on the 
farms. Increasing productivity per man- 
hour of labor is the poignant fact that 
has characterized industrial production 
since 1930. Prior to 1930, it is true, ma- 
chines were speeding up production, but 
the depression gave added impetus to 
the trend, because more efficient produc- 
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tion cuts down costs. For the ten-year 
period, 1919 to 1929, productivity per 
man-hour in the telephone industry in- 
creased by 25 per cent, but between 1929 
and 1935 it increased by 35 per cent. 
During the first six years of the 1930's, 
railroad traffic units per hour of employ- 
ment rose by 37 per cent. The National 
Research Project in dealing with trends 
in employment and demands for employ- 
ment found certain manufacturing in- 
dustries employing nine-tenths of the 
total labor supply in 1935 as in 1929, 
but with a higher productivity in 1935 
than in 1929. Walter N. Polakov, writ- 
ing in Social Frontier, December, 1938 
says that in 1935 we would have needed 
only 12,300,000 workers to produce the 
same volume of goods that 17,570,000 
persons produced in 1929. 

The mechanization of industry is hav- 
ing one other signal result that bears di- 
rectly on the problem of vocational gui- 
dance: skilled occupations tend to sink 
into semi-skilled, and unskilled labor 
often to disappear. 

In summing up the general trends in 
industry a Committee of the Society of 
Industrial Engineers made several tren- 
chant observations in their Report on 
Economic Significance of Technological 
Progress in 1933. Among these were 
(1) the fallacy of the 40-year age limit, 
because older workers are more stable 
than younger; (2) sustained attention, 
and accurate judgment are necessary in 
a modern factory instead of mere 
strength; and (3) most work is becom- 
ing indirect.” 

These conclusions are further substan- 
tiated by the findings of the American 
Youth Commission which report that the 
special skills required of industrial work- 





1 Fuller details discussed Polakov, Walter 
N., The Power Age, New York, Covici-Friede, 
1933, pp. 138-9. 


ers are largely developed while op the 
job. Thomas Minehan of Minnesota cop. 
cludes from his studies that go Per cent 
of the industry in his state does not re 
quire very much training beyond th 
eighth grade, and further, that “any pro- 
gtam for youth, to be effective, mus de 
more than try to train youth, as we hay. 
in the past, to be better competitors,”* 
Two questions emerge: (1) Is yoc. 
tional guidance of rural boys and girl 
going to strive to direct young people 
into urban occupations when person; 
working with youth in urban centers are 
saying, ‘“Keep farm youth at home"? (2) 
Assuming that there existed a demand in 
the cities for youth from rural territory, 
how can education direct young people 
to jobs, when the pattern of our occupi- 
tional requirements is constantly shifting 
like the reflection of a turning prism? 


WHAT OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE? 


Vocational guidance was once the re 
sponsibility of the ordinary teacher, 
preacher, parents, or leaders in the con- 
munity. It was informal and personal, 
and could operate efficiently without dif. 
ficulty when everybody knew something 
about the limited numbers of occupations. 
But increasing technology has created 1 
multiplicity of occupations; only a spe 
cialist in occupations can have any con 
ception of the occupational fields in 
which people are working today. In the 
light of this fact the writer can conceive 
of no person in the school system hiv 
ing greater responsibility than the vow 
tional counselor. The recent gener 
movement to place counselors in rural 
territory should be pushed with the great: 
est rapidity; but before defining the m: 





2 In a Senate hearing before the Subcommuitet 
of the Committee on ‘Education and Labor, United 
States Senate. Seventy-fifth Congress, March, 19%. 
S. 1463, p. 50. 
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jor functions of such a person let us con- 
sider a somewhat critical evaluation of 
vocational education as given by the 
President’s Advisory Committee on Edu- 


cation. 
The enrollments in federally-aided vo- 


cational classes in the three fields—agri- 
culture, trades, and industries, and home 
economics—have steadily increased dur- 
ing the past 20 years. But in spite of the 
increase only 15 to 16 per cent of the 

tential enrollment in such work is be- 
ing reached through the federally-aided 
programs.* The President's Committee 
has made certain relevant observations 
that are especially pertinent, and may be 
paraphrased. Respecting vocational agri- 
culture, the emphasis has been too much 
on production and not enough on farm 
management, marketing, and soil conser- 
vation. It should be added that the in- 
struction in this field has been given on 
the assumption that the youth was going 
into agriculture. Pointed and construc- 
tive criticisms are made by the Commit- 
tee relative to the work in trades and in- 
dustries in all day schools that have a 
bearing on this discussion. They say that 
the schools have not kept in close touch 
with representatives of labor; pupils have 
failed to find employment after having 
taken training; the instruction ‘has ig- 
nored basic training in economic and so- 
cial studies of value to persons entering 
industry; a labor supply has been pro- 
duced without reference to needs. In 
the other field, home economics, the chief 
criticism was the impossibility of meet- 
ing the present needs with the funds 
available. 

Vocational guidance involves voca- 
tional training. Consequently if voca- 
tional training as at present practiced 

* Vocational Education, The Advisory Commit- 


tee on Education Staff Study No. 8, Washington, 
D. C., 1938, p. 116. ‘nd 
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largely in urban centers is open to such 
criticism, why should rural workers turn 
to it as an open sesame to solve the sur- 
plus rural youth problem? 


A SUGGESTED PROGRAM 

After presenting these manifold diffi- 
culties, it is imperative to add certain 
constructive suggestions. The vocational 
counselor, whose task it is to confer di- 
rectly with youth, has four responsibili- 
ties: (1) helping youth to learn about 
the world of occupations; (2) bringing 
before youth the requirements and neces- 
sary training for entering various occu- 
pations, if there are any; (3) telling 
young people what they may expect upon 
entering any certain vocation; and (4) 
assisting and stimulating youth to create 
productive work. If this perspective is 
taken, then guidance may be in the direc- 
tion of rural living as well as or more 
than toward urban employment. The ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of urban em- 
ployment and living should be pictured. 

With respect to specific occupations, 
all data possible for the counselor to have 
at hand should be collected. 

It is the responsibility of state and na- 
tional agencies to provide such data, and 
all indications point to the possibility of 
their assuming the obligations. But it is 
the obligation of the local authorities to 
know something about job opportunities 
offered by the particular community in 
which the school is located. This applies 
especially to occupations in rural terri- 
tory. 

Occupations in rural territory are be- 
coming increasingly diversified. Hard 
surfaced roads and electricity are creat- 
ing new possibilities for occupations in 
rural regions. A study made in selected 
communities in New York State showed 
that city workers were called upon to a 
large extent by rural people to perform 
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work in certain occupations requiring 
special skills, such as plumbing, electrical 
work, automobile mechanics, watch re- 
pairing. Consequently, special courses of 
training were established to prepare 
rural boys to live in rural communities 
and meet the employment demands of 
those communities in such fields. 

Some time ago a friend of the writer 
found a youth living on a farm who was 
an ardent tinkerer with watches. Should 
a counselor advise such a youth to go to 
a city? The logic of the argument here 
is to advise him to take training that will 
enable him to tinker not only with 
watches but also with radios, electrical 
apparatus, etc., and, at the same time, to 
help him to learn how to live well in a 
rural community. The counseling of youth 
in rural communities means advising for 
living as well as for life work. Why 
should we all try to become specialists? 
Besides, does a young person need a voca- 
tional counselor to tell him to take train- 
ing in order to learn how to fit bolts into 
a particular part of an automobile chassis? 

Occupations in rural communities are 
commonly mixed; one person may be 
able to do ordinary electrical work and at 
the same time engage in other occupa- 
tions common to rural territory. Hence, 
advice on how to live in rural areas may 
be much more important than trying to 
find some particular potential ability a 
youth has and then fit the youth and the 
job together. 

A criticism of vocational agriculture 
(though not previously mentioned) tfe- 
lated to the Future Farmers of America. 
The exception taken to the program was 
that it was too much national and not 
enough local. That may be the case, but 
my feeling is that apart from teaching 
boys how to farm efficiently and partici- 
pate in a national FFA conclave, the real 
contribution of the FFA lies in the em- 


phasis on the cooperative method of 
carrying on farming enterprises among 
the boys themselves, and in their com. 
munity activities. The emphasis of the 
leaders in vocational agriculture is 4j. 
rected toward community service. 

The NYA is making some notable 
contributions to education and is point: 
ing the way in a most effective manner 
to a method of solving the surplus rura} 
youth problem, not so much by telling 
as by doing. The work training projec 
at Habersham, Georgia, provides an ex- 
ample. The NYA with the cooperation 
of the state and county has taken over 
300 acres of land, buildings, and equip- 
ment which once belonged to a district 
agriculture and mechanics college. Under 
a co-operative set-up there are now about 
300 young people receiving training. Most 
of these youth are sons and daughters of 
sharecroppers and poor farmers of the 
mountains. They are learning better 
farming, better living, and handicrafts 
such as weaving, basket making, wood 
working, metal working, and ceramics 
They produce for a market, and meet that 
market on a cooperative basis. They are 
learning more than one occupation and 
at the same time learning the value of 
cooperation. The surplus boys and girls 
are learning to handle surplus rural re- 
sources in submarginal areas for the pur- 
pose of raising the standard of living 
and putting life on a higher level in rural 
territory. 


CouNSELORS Must FAcE FActs 


It would be unfortunate if the impres- 
sion should be gained from the foregoing 
discussion that the criticisms directed at 
the programs of vocational guidance and 
training were regarded as negative. They 
have not been so intended. Further than 
that the writer is anxious that such gui- 
dance be not like a friend who character- 
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YOUTH MIGRATION AND VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


ized present day vocational guidance and 
training as: “Standing on the platform 
after the train has gone by.” The pre- 
dominant purposes have been to persuade 
each person vitally interested or working 
in the field to view his job in its total- 
ity, and to show him that present day 
guidance for rural youth must involve 
more than helping an individual youth 
to fit into a particular job, but also stim- 
ulate youth to make jobs. Counselors 
dare not be “square pegs in round holes.” 
Vocational counselors must face these 
facts with reference to advising rural 
young people: 
1. The volume of migration of youth 
from rural territory such as marked the 


twenties is not likely to be resumed any 
time soon. 


2. Millions of persons therefore are 
destined to live in rural territory, who, 
were conditions like those of the twen- 
ties, would migrate. 


3. The present agricultural and indus- 
trial organization has no need for 25 to 
40 per cent (to be conservative) of its 
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population that is reaching the production 
age each year. 

4. With trends as they are, the one- 
third in poverty is likely to increase. 

5. If youth are aided to help them- 
selves in rural territory they can effec- 
tively compete for places in urban terri- 
tory if they do migrate. 

6. The possibilities of the counselor's 
effectiveness for intelligent guidance for 
city occupations may be decreasing 
Hence along with giving to youth 

knowledge about occupations, sugges- 
tions for living are needed, and living in 
such a way as to shape the rural environ- 
ment, not be blindly subject to it. Coun- 
selors of youth in rural life have had 
thrown before them a stirring challenge, 
but at the same time are offered a su- 
preme opportunity. They must be stimu- 
lators to creativeness. Important as the 
tasks of the counseling profession may be 
in urban centers, in terms of contribu- 
tions they may make to human happiness 
and success, in the rural chaos they may 
have a hand in developing and shaping 
America as well as in making Americans. 


At present in charge of research on rural youth, author Melvin bas 

served as chief of the Research Section of the Division of Subsistence 

Homesteads; as research secretary, Committee on Farm and Village 

Housing of the President's Conference on Home Building and Home 

Ownership; and on the faculties of Cornell University and Obio 

Wesleyan University. He is the author of several monographs on 
rural youth. 





A Survey of Guidance Courses in 


Teachers Colleges 


VICTOR M. HOUSTON 


Associate Professor of Education 


Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Illinois 


Swee it is becoming increasingly 


tion to work effectively in this area of 


important that the pupils in our schools 
receive adequate guidance, the writer re- 
cently conducted a survey to determine 
the extent to which teachers colleges are 


professional endeavor. 

A total of seventy-eight guidance 
courses are offered in 48, or 38.0 per 
cent, of 126 institutions reporting. Thirty- 


attempting to prepare 
their enrollees to dis- 
charge their guidance 
duties effectively. The 
survey was conducted 
by means of a question- 
naire sent to each of 
189 of the institutions 
on the 1936 member- 
ship list of the Ameri- 
can Association of 
Teachers Colleges, with 
126 in 38 states reply- 
ing in whole or in part. 


© Only about two of each ten 
teachers-college graduates who 
plan to teach in a secondary 
school in the United States re- 
ceive any formal preparation in 
guidance! This and many other 
interesting facts concerning 
guidance instruction in teachers 
colleges are brought out in the 
accompanying summary of a 
study presented at the February 
1939 Cleveland Convention of 
the National Vocational Gui- 
dance Association. 


three offer only one 
course in guidance, 8 
offer 2 courses each, 2 
offer 3 courses each, | 
offers 4 courses, 2 offer 
5 courses each, 1 offers 
6 courses, and one re- 
ply was indefinite. 
The nine most fre- 
quent of the 78 course 
titles are listed below 
The eleven courses 
mentioned only once 
each were similar in 


Among the queries 

were: length of curric- 

ula, number of enrollees preparing for 
secondary school teaching, number of and 
titles of guidance courses offered, the ad- 
mission requirements, credits given, elec- 
tive status, enrollment statistics, texts 
used. 

Among the institutions offering no 
courses in guidance some reported that 
since guidance is a function of all edu- 
cation it was deemed sufficient to treat it 
incidentally in all courses. But in the 
writer's belief, no one informed in the 
principles and techniques of guidance 
would concede that prospective teachers 
can be trained through incidental instruc- 


title to those given, and 
tended to stress either 
group or individual guidance. 


Frequency 
Title of Course of Mention 
Pehla 17 
Education and Vocational 
CE ae 15 
Vocational Guidance ........ 7 


Guidance and Counseling. ... 
Principles and Problems of 
ES 6 
Principles of Guidance... ... 
Educational Guidance ...... 
Organization and Administra- 
tion of Guidance......... 3 
Occupational Information.... 2 
Courses mentioned once each. 11 
Title of course not mentioned . 
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A SURVEY OF GUIDANCE COURSES IN TEACHERS COLLEGES 


The total enrollment in guidance 
courses reported for the calendar year 
ending June 1938 was 3,000. The medi- 
an enrollment per institution was 49 and 
the range was 6 to 300. In the 48 insti- 
tutions offering guidance courses the total 
number of graduates (June 1938) from 
all of the curricula in which guidance 
courses are Offered was 7,043. 

Guidance courses are elective in 28 of 
the 48 teachers colleges reporting, and in 

; all students, or students in certain 
felds of specialization, are required to 
take some work in guidance. 

Thirty-nine of the institutions offer 
ouidance in the department of education, 
two offer guidance in the department of 
psychology. Twenty-three reported courses 
in mental hygiene that devote one unit 
to guidance. 


PREREQUISITES 

Twenty-two colleges require educa- 
tional psychology as a prerequisite to en- 
rolling in guidance, 21 require general 
psychology, 10 require psychology of ado- 
lescence, 2 require 5 courses in education 
and psychology, 1 requires certain course 
work in sociology, and 3 do not mention 
prerequisites. 

In 19 reporting institutions guidance 
courses are open only to students in the 
4-year secondary curriculum, while 41 
enroll students from the secondary cur- 
ticula in guidance courses, and 4 open 
guidance courses only to students from the 
elementary curricula, although 23 permit 
students from the elementary curricula to 
enroll in guidance courses. In 45 of these 
institutions the guidance courses are open 
to students of both sexes; 1 permits only 
men to enroll; 1 permits only women to 
enroll. 


STUDENT SELECTION AND TEXTS 
Thirty-two, or 66.6 per cent, of the 48 
teachers colleges offering guidance courses 
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permit only students of senior college 
standing to enroll in them; 16 of the 
colleges also offer graduate work, but in 
four of them guidance courses are not 
open to graduate students; 11 permit 
students of either senior college or grad- 
uate standing to enroll in guidance 
courses; the remaining institution which 
offers graduate work permits students of 
all levels to enroll in guidance. Two col- 
leges permit only students of junior col- 
lege status to enroll in guidance courses, 
and two permit students of either junior 
or senior college standing to enroll in 
courses in guidance. 

While twenty-five of the 48 colleges 
use no basal text, 5 use Koos and 
Kefauver, Guidance in Secondary Schools, 
3 use Jones, Principles of Guidance (sec- 
ond edition). Brewer, Education as Gui- 
dance; Cox and Duff, Guidance by the 
Classroom Teacher; and Jones, Principles 
of Guidance ( first edition) are each men- 
tioned as basal texts by two colleges each. 
The 12 remaining colleges mention 11 
different books which are used as basal 
texts. The colleges that use no basal text 
make frequent mention of their use of 
the above titles in addition to many re- 
cent and well-recognized treatments of 
guidance. 

One hundred and five colleges answered 
the question concerning total enrollment 
and the percentage of students preparing 
for secondary school positions. In these 
105 colleges the total enrollment during 
the first semester of 1938-1939 was 75,- 
518 and of that number 37,961, or 50.2 
per cent, were preparing for secondary 
school positions. In 2 colleges 100 per 
cent of the students enrolled were pre- 
paring for secondary school positions, and 
in 23 colleges no students were preparing 
for secondary school positions. The 
median percentage preparing for second- 
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ary school positions was 40.5. Seventy- 
nine per cent of those planning to teach 
in secondary schools had received no for- 
mal preparation in guidance. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. The findings indicate that the pro- 
fessional preparation of the typical 
teachers-college graduate for performing 
effectively the duties incident to guidance 
is very limited. 

2. The varying emphases represented by 
the wide range of titles of courses and 
by the contents of the treatments used 
as textbooks indicate little, if any, agree- 
ment concerning the minimum essentials 
of a first course in guidance. 


3. There is a definite need for an evaly. 
ational study of the content of existing 
guidance courses with a view to recom, 
mendations for improving Present prac. 
tices. (The problem of determining the 
content of guidance courses was beyond 
the scope of this survey.) 


4, From the fact that on a large per. 
centage of returned questionnaires were 
written requests for copies of the findings 
of this survey may be inferred the ey. 
istence of a wide interest in this field. 


5. In addition to the evaluational study 
which has been proposed, steps should be 
taken by the proper organization to en. 
courage more teacher-preparing institu. 
tions to offer formal instruction in gui. 
dance. 


Dr. Houston teaches courses in guidance to prospective high school 

teachers and frequently participates in state regional conferences on 

guidance. Previously he served as junior high school principal in the 
states of Missouri and Kansas. 
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Youth in the Labor Market 


FRANCES G. KNIGHT 


Editor, Division of Research 
Works Progress Administration 


Maions of young people left 
school during the past decade to find that 
they were not needed—that industry was 
not welcoming them into its fold as they 
had expected. At an age when their 


other agencies specializing in the conser- 
vation of youth—our most valuable of 
national resources. But most of the re- 
ports have been subjected to self-imposed 
limitations in that they reveal only a 

static situation—that of 


social and political phil- 
osophies are being 
formed, when they 
should receive encour- 
agement and guidance 
toward productive citi- 
zenship, they receive 
instead disappointment 
and disillusionment. 
The inherent eagerness, 
ambition, and hope of 
youth cannot be ex- 
pected to thrive under 
such adverse conditions 
and, when hopelessness 
takes their place, the 


" What is the status of urban 
youth with respect to the job 
market? To find answers, the 
WPA conducted a survey in 
seven cities. Thirty thousand 
eighth-grade graduates were per- 
sonally interviewed and their 
activities charted. Some of the 
data cover a ten-year period. The 
results are summarized in Miss 
Knight's article. Readers who 
wish the complete report may 
obtain a copy by addressing the 
Division of Research, Works 
Progress Administration, W asb- 
ington, D. C. 


youth at a particular 
place and time. The 
process and progress of 
youth’s transition from 
the role of student to 
that of wage-earner was 
unknown. What diffi- 
culties did they en- 
counter in their search 
for employment? How 
did they react to re- 
peated rejections? What 
kind of jobs did they 
get? How did they 
find them? What were 


very foundation of our 
democracy is threatened. 

It is not surprising then that many 
public and private agencies have been 
concerned with the so-called “youth prob- 
lem.” It has been studied from a variety 
of angles. Situations having a significant 
bearing on the lives of young people and 
that of the community in which they live 
have been carefully examined and re- 
ported upon. These studies have been 
valuable in that they made it possible to 
gauge the seriousness of certain phases 
of the problem and to solve it partially 
through vocational guidance and train- 
ing, the National Youth Administration, 
the Civilian Conservation Corps, and 


their wages and hours? 

The answers to these 
questions will cast light on many pres- 
ent day attitudes of youth and they are 
to be found in a new study entitled 
“Youth in the Labor Market’’ which ex- 
amines this vital transitionary period in 
the lives of urban American youth. It 
has been prepared and will soon be re- 
leased by the Division of Research of the 
Works Progress Administration. 

To strike an average in location, sub- 
ject, and situation, seven cities in various 
sections of the country, with populations 
ranging from 90,000 to 900,000 were 
chosen to represent all medium-sized 
American cities. Since only about five 
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per cent of urban youth drop out of 
school before completion of the eighth 
grade, graduating classes of both public 
and parochial grade schools for the 
school years 1928-1929, 1930-1931, and 
1932-1933 were selected for study in 
these urban centers, thus including the 
entrants into the labor market in each of 
the later depression years. Almost 30,- 
000 young men and women were inter- 
viewed and a complete record was se- 
cured of each individual’s activities from 
the day he left school to the day of inter- 
view. These data throw significant light 
on the economic metamorphosis of Amer- 
ican youth. The cities included in the 
survey were: Binghamton, New York; 
Birmingham, Alabama; St. Louis, Mis- 
souri; Duluth, Minnesota; Denver, Colo- 
rado; San Francisco, California; and 
Seattle, Washington. 


ONLY TWO-THIRDS ARE 
HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 

The survey disclosed that more than a 
third of America’s urban youth start out 
to earn a living without the basic founda- 
tion for most types of work—a high 
school education. Only 62 out of every 
100 students interviewed were graduated 
from high school and only 17 entered 
college. Lack of funds was the principal 
reason given by about one-half who left 
school before the completion of their edu- 
cation. Thus the mere existence of public 
schools is not enough to assure equal edu- 
cational opportunity for all young people. 
About one-third left because they be- 
lieved that they had enough education. A 
large part of the latter group, however, 
were youth who finished high school but 
lacked interest to continue their studies. 

The economic level of a youth’s family 
has a considerable bearing on the amount 
of education he receives. The higher the 
level of the father’s occupation, the more 


likely the youth is to finish high schoo| 
A larger proportion of the sons and 
daughters of professional men finished 
high school than did the children of any 
other occupational group. Nine out o 
every ten children of the men in the pro- 
fessions completed at least a high schoo! 
education, while at the other extreme. Jes; 
than half of the children of unskilleg 
workers finished high school. The pro- 
portion of youth entering colleges or uni. 
versities ranged from more than half of 
the children of professional men to less 
than six per cent of the children of up- 
skilled workers. 

Many of the young people interviewed 
made clear that they considered educ- 
tion in terms of practical training for 
earning a living. “Students should be 
thinking of earning a living instead of 
walking around with their heads full of 
culture,” remarked one Binghamton boy 
when questioned on his views of a col- 
lege education. 


PLACEMENT PROBLEMS 


About 77 per cent of the youth were 
in the labor market at the time of inter- 
view, and their average age of entrance 
into the market was eighteen years. One 
out of every seven entered the labor mar- 
ket at the age of sixteen or under. 
The table on page 798 gives their occu- 
pational status. 

About 60 per cent of the group inter- 
viewed had jobs lined up when they left 
school, or secured them shortly after leav- 
ing school. Only five per cent never had 
had a private job at the time of interview. 
The traditional methods of getting jobs— 
through relatives, friends, and personal 
applications—are still considered the bes 
ways of locating positions and account for 
about two-thirds of all jobs obtained by 
youth. But the young folks are a little 
cynical because they have found that 
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YOUTH IN THE LABOR MARKET 


“pull” often means more than “push.” 
According to one young man, the best 
way of obtaining work is to advertise 
the fact that you want a job among all 
vour friends and relatives and ask them 
to let you know about openings. They 
hear of new jobs and resignations which 
must be filled. The fellow who gets an 
inside “tip” on such a vacancy often se- 
cures the job. The hardest method is that 
of making personal application and walk- 
ing all over town for interviews; but a 
quarter of all jobs are located by this di- 
rect technique. 


“We NEED A TRADE” 


Lack of work experience was the great- 
est handicap faced by youth in securing 
employment. Employers, though sympa- 
thetic, tell them that “there are plenty of 
experienced workers available’’ and that 
they cannot afford to spend the time and 
money in training “green” personnel. 
Eighteen out of every hundred young 
persons who had difficulty in securing 
jobs stressed the need for training in a 
specialized field. A boy interviewed in 
Seattle echoed the thoughts of many 
young people when he said, ‘“What a man 
needs today in order to get anywhere is 
a trade.” He had always wanted to learn 
a trade but after leaving school he suc- 
cessively worked as a magazine solicitor, 
salesman in an electrical supply store, 
stock clerk and salesman in a department 
store, driver of second-hand automobiles 
in transit, mechanic’s helper, commission 
salesman of wholesale supplies, and auto 
parts salesman. At the time of the inter- 
view he was unemployed and had a wood- 
working job on an NYA project. His 
work, he believes, has been satisfactory 
on all these jobs but, without a trade, 
he was always an extra employee and 
could get only temporary work. 

Few of the skilled workers among the 
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young people learned their skills in 
school. Their knowledge was acquired 
on jobs where they worked as apprentices 
or helpers. Many young people are eager 
to learn skilled work but few secure jobs 
which offer that opportunity. Ambitious 
youth often feel that they are caught in 
a routine of work which provides little 
incentive and small opportunity to learn. 
Many of them, able to do semi-skilled 
work, are forced to take unskilled work 
because of their economic needs or those 
of their families. Taking any sort of a 
job to start gives them some necessary 
work experience, but too often they play 
safe and do not risk losing the job they 
have by looking for other work or by ask- 
ing for a transfer or raise. Thus they 
find themselves in a blind alley. 


OCCUPATIONAL TRENDS NOTED 


None of the reported occupational 
changes was widespread during the period 
studied, but they indicate the direction in 
which youth are moving. Especially strik- 
ing is the tendency of girls to leave the 
field of domestic service, usually because 
they do not like “menial” work or be- 
cause of the low wages and unpleasant 
conditions predominating this field. 
Nearly all women prefer office work to 
house work because of the greater free- 
dom and prestige and because the earn- 
ings and working conditions are better. 

The hours youth worked were not 
found to be excessive, and the young 
people in the seven survey cities, when 
employed, received in 1938 an average 
of $17.19 for a work week averaging 
43 hours. This excluded all jobs which 
were clearly on a part-time basis, or on 
the emergency work programs. 

The largest group of youth not in the 
labor market were the housewives. A 
high proportion of the married girls felt 
that married women belong at home and 
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STATUS OF ALL YOUTH INTERVIEWED, 1938 








Present status 


Both Sexes Male Female 





Total youth interviewed 


Working at private employment 
15 hours or more per week 
Less than 15 hours per week 
Not working at private employment 
Full-time school 


Actively seeking work 


NYA, CCC, and other work programs. . . 


Strike and lay-off 


29,968 14,390 15,578 


Percentage distribution 


100 100 
56 67 46 
53 64 43 
3 3 3 
44 33 54 
11 13 9 
12 — 23 
7 4 
10 11 
4 
1 





that they could be of more help by run- 
ning the household efficiently than by 
working at a low-paid job. Many ex- 
pressed the opinion that married women 


were taking jobs away from men who 
need them to support their families. 
Few youth who are forced from school 
at an early age, or who leave voluntarily, 
return to complete their education. There 
is a saying among students that “if you 
once leave school you never go back.” 
Young people who secure good jobs hesi- 
tate to leave them, and those without good 
jobs are unable to save sufficient money 


to return to school. Insofar as a com- 
munity allows its children to leave schoo! 
at an early age it will be handicapped in 
the future by an untrained labor supply 
and uninformed citizenry. 
Unemployment and low wages have 
not caused widespread discontent among 
youth, partly because they did not ex- 
perience the more prosperous days of the 
1920's. However, continued insecurity 
and lack of opportunity may increase the 
dissatisfaction of youth and decrease their 
respect for am economic system which 
makes little or no use of their abilities. 


From an extensive background of newspaper and magazine work 

Frances G. Knight came to Washington in 1934 as Chief of NRA’s 

editorial section, being later transferred to ber present position. Articles 

from her pen on youth activities frequently appear in current 
periodicals. 








Occupational Adjustment from Coast to Coast 


EDWIN A. LEE 


Director, National Occupational Conference 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


Daunwe the past eight months, in 
a series of twelve regional conferences 
of school superintendents in various parts 
of the country, the principles of occupa- 


school has the responsibility of providing 
the right kind of opportunity not only for 
the limited few who will go on to college 
but for each and every member of a vast 
group of young people of widely different 


tional adjustment have been examined 


and re-examined and 
the applications of 
those principles to vary- 
ing educational and 
community situations 
have been analyzed and 
discussed. More than 
700 hundred school ad- 
ministrators and other 
educational workers 
throughout the nation 
participated in these 
conferences, each held 
under the auspices of 
the National Occupa- 
tional Conference. 
The underlying edu- 
cational and social cir- 
cumstances, against the 
background of which 


© Two years ago thirteen city 
school superintendents visited 
eight cities seeking information 
on suitable programs to provide 
for the complete occupational 
adjustment of their local youth 
and adults through occupational 
guidance, training, and place- 
ment. Reports of experimental 
efforts in their home cities ap- 
peared in issues of this magazine 
during 1937-38. Activities of 
the past year include publication 
of an interim report and ex- 
tension of the complete program 
plan through twelve regional 
conferences. Today hundreds of 
additional school executives are 
carrying out or planning pro- 
grams in their communities. And 
the movement bas just started. 


abilities, interests, and aptitudes. The public 


school cannot continue 
to offer the same course 
that was offered thirty 
years ago to those who 
were preparing for col 
lege entrance. It will 
have to modify its tra- 
ditional college prepara- 
tory program to provide 
proper opportunities not 
only for those who will 
eventually enter the pro- 
fessions but also for the 
large group who will en- 
ter the skilled and semi- 
skilled occupations and 
for those who will en- 
gage in common labor. 
The public school, today, 
is responsible for the vo- 
cational education of all 
the youth, and it may 
even have to assume re- 
sponsibility for the vo- 


the business of the con- 
ferences was conducted, were well 
summed up in the following words in a 
digest of the proceedings at the first 
meeting in Pittsburgh: 

Twenty-five or thirty years ago, only a 
very highly selected group of students was 
permitted to enter the high school, and of 
this number only a very small proportion 
went on to college or other institutions of 
higher learning. Since that time, however, 
our philosophy of education has changed, 
and today every child is permitted to en- 
roll in the high school. Today the public 


cational education of 
adults as well. 

Readers of OCCUPATIONS will recall 
that the regional conferences were an 
outgrowth of the Occupational Educa- 
tion Tour for School Superintendents* 
which the National Occupational Con- 
ference conducted in the spring of 1937. 
It was at the happy suggestion of one 
member of the original Tour group, 


*See “Occupational Adjustment—School Su- 
perintendents Devise Program,” OCCUPATIONS, 
Vol. XV, No. 9, June, 1937. 
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heartily concurred in by the others, that 
invitations for the regional conferences 
were issued. The response was prompt 
and enthusiastic. 

Pittsburgh was selected as the center 
for the first conference. Here, for two 
days—September 30 and October 1, 
1938—the school superintendents of a 
dozen communities in Pennsylvania and 
Ohio and of Allegheny County devoted 
themselves to consideration of the three 
essential phases of occupational adjust- 
ment—guidance, training, and _place- 
ment—and to an examination of the pos- 
sible first steps to be taken by a super- 
intendent in the inauguration of a pro- 
gram of occupational adjustment. Twenty- 
two persons were present. Pittsburgh’s 
superintendent, Ben G. Graham, was 
host; Superintendents David E. Weglein 
of Baltimore and Frank W. Ballou of 
Washington, D.C., and the writer led 
the discussion groups. 


Low Cost PROGRAMS 


Outstanding among the topics of dis- 
cussion was the question of the cost of 
an adequate program of occupational ad- 
justment. The conclusions of the con- 
ferees may be summed up in the follow- 
ing statement: 

A program of occupational adjustment 
may inaugurated without additional 
expense by re-training the teaching per- 
sonnel under the leadership of someone 
already in the system. The first emphasis 
should be on the improvement of the 
counseling program. This is fundamental, 
since counseling helps individuals to de- 
termine what they will do. When in- 
creases in the budget permit, a vocational 
training program should be added. In 
this connection a study of community 
needs would have to be made to determine 
the types of jobs for which training is 
necessary, the requirements of these jobs, 
the number of jobs available, the annual 
turnover, amount of remuneration, etc. 
The third step is placement. 


A small city could institute a program 
of occupational adjustment with its exis. 
ing faculty by providing in-service train. 
ing for teachers, by strengthening the 
counseling program, by making present 
offerings more functional, by selecting 
pupils to be admitted to certain woos. 
tional classes more carefully, by making q 
constant study of community needs, and 
by altering program offerings accordingly, 
Placement may be carried on by mobiliz. 
ing all the forces of the community ip 
organizing such a service, by designating 
certain members of the faculty to act as 
coordinators, or even by just placing 
graduates wherever Opportunities occur. 


For Out-oF-SCHOOL YOUTH 


The second conference, held in New- 
ark, New Jersey, with Superintendent 
Paul Loser of Trenton as host to eighteen 
participants, was conducted with the co- 
operation of the Essex County Vocational 
Schools. Meetings were held on Oc- 
tober 10 and 11; Superintendents Weg- 
lein and Ballou and the writer again 
acted as discussion leaders. Chief em- 
phasis fell upon the need for extension 
of educational facilities, especially fa- 
cilities for vocational education, to un- 
employed out-of-school youth. To the 
fourteen school superintendents of the 
Connecticut, Pennsylvania, and New 
Jersey cities present at the conference this 
problem no doubt loomed large; the in- 
ability of young people to find employ- 
ment is perhaps more acute in the Met- 
ropolitan New York area than in many 
other parts of the country. Other aspects 
of occupational adjustment were not, 
however, overlooked; and great interest 
was shown in accounts of programs and 
activities studied by the members of the 
original Tour group. 

It was the sense of this conference 
that youth in increasing numbers will 
remain in school beyond the age at which 
most have left school in the past. Such 
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1 prolongation of the duration of school 
attendance is expected to create the need 
for post-high-school vocational training. 
The participants in the conference af- 
firmed the view that occupational ad- 
justment is the responsibility of the en- 
tire school; and—most significantly— 
recognized that an effective program of 
occupational adjustment represents a co- 
operative project in which not only vari- 
ous departments of the school system, 
but numerous agencies in the community 
outside the schools, must join. 


FEDERAL SERVICES 


Washington, D. C. was the seat of the 
third conference, held December 16 and 
17 under the urbane direction of Su- 
perintendent Ballou. The twenty-seven 
participants in this conference felt them- 
selves particularly fortunate in that they 
were enabled, through the cooperation 
of various federal officials and offices, to 


get first-hand information regarding the 
operation of federal services in the field 
of education and adjustment. Among 
the government officials present were: 
John C. Wright, Assistant Commissioner 
of Education; William H. Stead, Asso- 
ciate Director, Division of Standards and 
Research, U.S. Employment Service; 
William F. Patterson, Executive Secre- 
tary, Federal Committee on Apprentice- 
ship; Harry A. Jager, Chief, Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance Service, 
U. S. Office of Education; and James E. 
Coxen, Agent of the Western Region, 
Trade and Industrial Education, Office of 
Education. In informal talks and as the 
result of questions and discussion many 
of the activities and operations of the 
federal offices were made clear to the 
participants in the conference. 

In summarizing the outcomes of the 
meetings in Washington for presentation 
to the participants, the following seemed 
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to the writer the most significant con- 
clusions: 

1. The scope of the program of occu- 
pational adjustment is broad, covering 
youth and adults, men and women, 
mentally normal and mentally subnormal, 
physically fit and physically handicapped. 

2. Guidance, training, and placement 
comprise a continuous program from the 
beginning of a child’s school career until 
a fairly permanent occupational settle- 
ment has been achieved. 

3. For the furtherance of such a pro- 
gram, the cooperation of industry, busi- 
ness, and community and governmental 
agencies with the schools is fully as im- 
portant as cooperation within the school 
system. This realization of the impera- 
tive necessity for united effort among 
diverse social and community agencies 
was reiterated in almost every one of the 
regional conferences. 

4. The need for research in terms of 
adequate and current occupational in- 
formation and individual potentialities 
is paramount. 

5. The whole program must be based 
on a fundamentally sound understanding 
of economic backgrounds and trends. 


Als TO PLACEMENT 

Across the continent, in Oakland, Cal- 
ifornia, Superintendent E. W. Jacobsen 
was making preparations for the fourth 
of the series of conferences, scheduled 
to convene in his city on January 3 and 
4. The thirteen California city school 
superintendents, two assistant superin- 
tendents, and various state, university, 
NYA, CCC, and State Employment 
Service representatives—thirty-three per- 
sons in all, including the writer—who 
attended the conference were joined by 
Superintendents Worth McClure of 


Seattle and L. John Nuttall, Jr., of Salt 
Lake City. Oakland’s efforts in the di- 
rection of occupational adjustment came 
under scrutiny, a tour of Merritt Busi- 
ness School and Central Trade School 
being part of the program. Participants 


were keenly interested in two motiop. 
picture films which were shown at one 
of the sessions. These films, which had 
been planned and photographed by mem. 
bers of the Oakland staff, were entitle 
“How to Get a Job” and “Twenty-Foy 
Occupations Followed by Graduates of 
Oakland High Schools.” Both are use 
in a course, required of all seniors in 
Oakland high schools, the main purpose 
of which is to examine the varied ways 
and means of getting and succeeding ig 
a job. Placement activities, carried op 
with high effectiveness in the Oakland 
program, bulked large in the discussion, 
but not to the exclusion of other phases 
of the adjustment problem. 

Throughout the conference there was 
a clear acceptance of the importance of 
the inter-dependence of guidance, train. 
ing, and placement. All present were 
agreed that any division would be purely 
artificial. Again, as in Newark, it be 
came clear as the discussions progressed 
that the concensus of the group gathered 
in Oakland was that education should 
continue for practically all youth up to 
the time youth reaches an employable 
age. Emphasis fell, however, on general 
as well as vocational education and upon 
the conviction that the high schoo! should 
give such basic education as would af- 
ford graduates the capacity for achieving 
satisfaction and contentment with adult 
life. 


SERVICES AND FUNDS AVAILABLE 


From Oakland, the scene of conference 
activity shifted northward to Seattle 
where on January 6 and 7 seventy-two 
school superintendents, principals, cour 
selors, school board members, NYA, 
CCC, and State Employment Service rep 
resentatives from Washington, Oregon, 
and British Columbia joined in the fifth 
conference in the series. Superintendent 
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Worth McClure was host, and Superin- 
tendents Nuttall and Jacobsen and the 
writer carried the brunt of the discussion. 
Dr. Jacobsen exhibited his motion pic- 
tures to a highly interested audience. The 
Seattle Junior Employment Service, oper- 
ited cooperatively by the Seattle public 
shools and the Washington State De- 
sartment of Social Security, with some 
counseling assistance from NYA, was 
visited. Operation of this employment 
service is under the terms of an agree- 
ment which was reproduced in part in 
Occupational Adjustment—Interim Re- 
port, published by the National Occupa- 
tional Conference last summer. 

Much of the discussion during the 
Seattle conference centered upon practical 
means of capitalizing upon available re- 
sources Of funds and information and 
assistance. The contributions to an oc- 


cupational adjustment program which 
might be secured through such public 
and quasi-public agencies as the National 


Youth Administration and the Civilian 
Conservation Corps were considered, as 
were also the helpfulness of such com- 
munity service committees as those 
sponsored by Rotary and Kiwanis Clubs. 
In pursuit of efforts to enlist the coopera- 
tion of business, industry, and labor, it 
was proposed that advisory committees 
should be set up, comprising representa- 
tives of these groups as well as of the 
schools. It appeared that possible sources 
of income for adjustment and vocational 
education purposes were not always fully 
investigated, and it was proposed that 
more attention be given to the discovery 
of available funds for such work from 
the Social Security Department, the 
_ Smith-Hughes and George-Deen Acts. 


PusBLic RELATIONS 


January 9 and 10, Superintendents 
Jacobsen, McClure, and Nuttall and the 
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writer were again together at the sixth 
conference, held in Salt Lake City, with 
Superintendent Nuttall as host. In an 
evening session which was attended by 
all the conferees, a panel discussion of 
the public relations involved in occupa- 
tional adjustment was presented. Under 
Superintendent Nuttall’s administration, 
cooperation among many agencies in the 
community has been achieved in connec- 
tion with the Salt Lake City adjustment 
program; and the members of the panel 
were able to speak with authority and 
conviction. Gathered on the platform 
were the Secretary of the Salt Lake City 
Chamber of Commerce, a member of the 
Electrical Industry Apprentice Advisory 
Committee, a representative of the Car- 
penter's Trade Advisory Committee of 
Ogden, Utah, the Executive Secretary of 
the Retail Merchants’ Association, and 
the Coordinator for Girl’s Occupations 
of the Salt Lake City public schools. Dis- 
cussion followed brief presentations by 
the speakers under the leadership of 
Superintendent Jacobsen. 

Illustrative of the variety of special 
problems which may have to be met in 
setting up a program of occupational ad- 
justment was the trend of certain parts 
of the discussion at Salt Lake City. Utah's 
peculiar problem appeared to be that of 
creating a program for occupational ad- 
justment that would effectively serve the 
estimated three thousand youths who 
leave the state annually to find employ- 
ment elsewhere. More than most states 
of the Union, Utah has an “exportable 
surplus’ of human beings. 


TRENDS IN THE SOUTH 


The seventh conference, held in Hous- 
ton, Texas on January 12 and 13, at- 
tracted a larger attendance than had any 
of the preceding six. More than 200 
superintendents, principals, counselors, 
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teachers, and others came together for 
this series of five sessions. Superintend- 
ent E. E. Oberholtzer of Houston wel- 
comed the visitors in his capacity as host. 
Superintendent Charles B. Glenn of 
Birmingham and Robert Hoppock, As- 
sistant Director of NOC, acted as dis- 
cussion leaders. At this conference con- 
siderable time was given to an examina- 
tion of concrete proposals for the adapta- 
tion of the principles of occupational ad- 
justment to the requirements of small in- 
dustrial communities, of small cities, and 
of rural communities. Many specific sug- 
gestions, too numerous to present here, 
were made and debated, and the partici- 
pants carried away ideas which their en- 
thusiasm may by now have converted 
into practice. 

Two more conferences were held in 
the South—in Birmingham on January 
9 and 10, contemporaneously with the 
Salt Lake City meeting, and in Atlanta 
on January 16 and 17. C. B. Glenn, Su- 
perintendent of Birmingham Schools, 
acted as host to 165 participants from his 
city. Schoolmen from the surrounding 
country who were present listened to 
talks by state and university directors of 
vocational education, by personnel work- 
ers in industry, by WPA and State Em- 
ployment Service officials, by representa- 
tives of organized labor, and by Ala- 
bama’s Labor Commissioner. Dr. Hop- 
pock of NOC spoke at a dinner meeting 
and served as discussion leader at other 
sessions. 

A report by Charles A. Brown, Asso- 
ciate Superintendent of the Birmingham 
schools, on an uncompleted study of 
youth in Birmingham conducted by the 
Works Progress Administration, was 
heard with great interest. Among the 
findings of most immediate application 
to the problems faced by the conference 
were: (1) that of employed youth, less 


than three per cent had found jobs 
through the offices of school emplo; 
ment services; and (2) that amd 
twenty-four per cent reported that they 
had encountered difficulties in Securing 
employment because of lack of special 
training. On the other hand, E. x 
Claude, Assistant Supervisor of Voc. 
tional Education for Alabama, reported 
upon the “evolution of a program of o¢. 
cupational education in Alabama, where. 
in the established business places of any 
occupation practiced in a communit ity may 
be used as a training laboratory.” The 
program combines elements of appren- 
ticeship with classroom instruction, the 
student alternating between sh p and 
school. 


FINANCE PROBLEMS MET 


At the Atlanta conference, Dr. Glenn 
was the guest of Superintendent Willis 
A. Sutton of the Georgia city, as was 
also Superintendent Graham of Pitts- 
burgh. In addition to the superintendents 
of schools in cities within a considerable 
radius of Atlanta, a number of others 
were present, among them Mr. Jager, 
officials of state departments of educ- 
tion and of vocational education of North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, and 
Georgia, and representatives of other 
interested institutions and agencies. There 
were, in all, sixty participants. NOC 
was again represented by Dr. Hoppock. 
Discussion, under the leadership of Su- 
perintendents Graham and Glenn, was 
lively and profitable. 

Financial problems occupied a promi- 
ment place in these discussions. It was 
pointed out that the Southeastern states, 
with two per cent of the national income, 
have thirteen per cent of the children in 
the nation. One crop that never fails, as 


someone put it, is the crop of children 


Despite financial handicaps, however, en- 
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couraging feports were given of rapid 
¢rides in the field of agricultural educa- 
tion, and a variety of courses in such 
vocational fields as woodworking, sheet 
metal, auto-mechanics, aviation me- 
chanics, and others. A motion picture 
portraying the educational program for 
adults in the Atlanta Opportunity School 
was shown, and evoked much interested 
comment. The experiences of Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, and of Houston, 
Texas, in both of which cities programs 
of guidance have been instituted without 
immediate increases in expenditures, were 
cited as encouragement to those school 
superintendents who felt themselves un- 
able to finance such programs. 


BALTIMORE'S FINE EXHIBITS 


Superintendent Weglein of Baltimore 
was host to the tenth conference on Jan- 
uary 20 and 21. Superintendents Ballou 
of Washington, Loser of Trenton, and 
Graham of Pittsburgh were the discus- 


sion leaders and Dr. Hoppock and the 


writer represented NOC. “Guidance 
and counseling,” topic of the first ses- 
sion, was presented by Dr. Ballou; Dr. 
Loser led the session devoted to a con- 
sideration of occupational training; and 
Dr. Graham took the chair in the session 
dealing with junior placement and fol- 
low-up. Throughout the discussion, the 
interchange of opinion and experience 
among the participants contributed to 
the clarification of ideas and the eluci- 
dation of thinking. 

Particularly impressive was the excel- 
lent exhibit of materials used in Balti- 
more’s Occupational adjustment program, 
which had been arranged by Leona C. 
Buchwald, Supervisor of Educational and 
Vocational Guidance, and Charles W. 
Sylvester, Director of Vocational Edu- 
cation. At Baltimore, too, the first ex- 
tended discussion of a state plan of oc- 
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cupational information and guidance, 
partially supported from federal funds, 
was presented by John J. Seidel, State 
Director of Vocational Education, of 
Maryland. Maryland was the first state 
to take advantage of the recent pro- 
visions of the U. S. Office of Education 
permitting such procedure. The plan 
was described in Occupations for Jan- 
uary 1939 under the title “Occupational 
Information and Guidance Service.” 


MEET LocaL CONDITIONS 

April 21 and 22 marked the date of 
the Omaha Conference. With Homer 
W. Anderson as host and Superintendent 
Carroll R. Reed of Minneapolis and the 
writer as conference leaders, a small but 
vitally interested group focussed its at- 
tention on the problems of occupational 
adjustment peculiar to the great Middle- 
West. The meetings were vitalized by a 
visit to the Omaha Technical High 
School, whose problems and program 
constituted the point of departure for 
much of the discussion. The interest of 
the group seemed to center upon the 
necessity for building all phases of an 
occupational adjustment program on the 
substantial base of realistic study of local 
and state conditions, occupational and 
population trends, and careful and ade- 
quate pupil inventories. 

Occupational adjustment programs for 
the schools of smaller communities 
featured the meeting of superintendents, 
principals, and teachers invited to attend 
the Minneapolis conference on May 19 
and 20. The writer assisted Superin- 
tendent Reed with the program which 
included a series of group conferences 
on part-time cooperative work plans, edu- 
cational guidance, homeroom guidance, 
placement, tests and records, and voca- 
tional education. The organization of 
local community groups to assist in meet- 
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ing youth problems was considered at 
the closing session. Exhibits proved help- 
ful to the group meetings, and tours were 
scheduled to Dunwoody Industrial In- 
stitute, Miller Vocational School, Mar- 
shall High School, the State Employment 
Service, the Youth Center, and the NYA 
Camp at Shakopee. 


WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 

There is not space to describe or even 
to list the outcomes of this series of re- 
gional conferences, nor indeed are the 
outcomes as yet truly discernible. How- 
ever, those of us at NOC who have ob- 
served and participated in them have 
carried away from these meetings in all 
parts of the country the definite convic- 
tion that the men and women who took 
part in them are facing the problems of 
occupational adjustment realistically and 
determinedly. They have accepted the 
challenge which the contemporary world 
has presented to the school; they recog- 
nize their opportunity and their respon- 
sibility to society and to youth; and their 
wills are bent to a practical solution. 

One of the most gratifying results of 
the conferences has been the action taken 
at most of them looking toward further 
conferences after the passage of a year. 


Many of the conferees have expresseq 
their intentions to summon sub-region;| 
conferences wherein the problems and 
procedures of occupational adjustment 
may be more widely studied. 

The thirteen superintendents who be. 
gan this experiment in cooperative think. 
ing will meet during autumn, 1939, fo, 
a follow-up conference. On the basis of 
the two years’ experience following the 
occupational tour and the give-and-take 
of the regional conferences they will re. 
examine their thinking and planning, 
each gleaning from the other twelve new 
methods of attacking the problem which 
all agree ranks second to none in their 
total educational scene. It would appear 
that all accept the words of E. R. Plow. 
den, State Supervisor of Trade and In- 
dustrial Education for Alabama, who, 
speaking at the Birmingham Conference 
said: “ . . . mo community can afford 
to do without such a program. It is the 
only tried and sure investment I know, 
and will in time pay handsome dividends 
in community prosperity. A citizenry 
which can get jobs, hold jobs, and pros- 
per on jobs is the best form of social se- 
curity for the individual, the community, 
and the nation.” 
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Edztorial Comment 





A Step in the Evolution of the Magazine 


Competion of Volume XVII 
marks a milestone in the evolution of our 
professional journal. It ends a period of 
joint effort with a philanthropic organiza- 
tion whose support of vocational and edu- 
cational guidance has been unparalleled. 
During this time the magazine has at- 
tained a new standard of excellence. 

The conditions and results of this col- 
laboration, already well known to our 
readers, are summarized in the final re- 
port of the Director of the National Oc- 
cupational Conference, to be found else- 
where (page 774) in this issue. The Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association 
may pardonably indulge a modest glow 
of pride in reflecting on the part its 
magazine has played in this effort. 

Since the announcement of the impend- 
ing dissolution of the National Occupa- 
tional Conference, made at the February 
1939 Convention of the Association, the 
editor has received numerous inquiries 
asking if the magazine also is to be dis- 
continued. The answer is an emphatic 
NO. The National Vocational Guidance 
Association started it in 1922, has always 
owned it, and will continue to publish it. 

Naturally, the loss of its recent collabo- 
rator will necessitate some readjustments. 
The magazine will cease to receive the 
heavy subsidy which it has enjoyed dur- 
ing the past six years from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York—a subsidy 
which enabled it to furnish its readers a 
value far in excess of the subscription 
price paid. It will also be deprived of 


some of the abundant editorial service of 
the past few years. 

In anticipation of the change, an Asso- 
ciation Committee on Future Policy has 
been studying solutions for more than a 
year (see OccUPATIONS for February 
1939, page 441). Its report was adopted 
by the Delegate Assembly at the Cleve- 
land Convention; and the Association 
Trustees are negotiating in accordance 
with the instructions given them. A peti- 
tion from the Association to the Carnegie 
Corporation has resulted in a terminal 
grant which will materially assist the 
magazine in making readjustment and in 
instituting a promotion campaign looking 
toward complete self-support on the same 
high plane. 

This, then, is our goal: to produce a 
magazine under exclusive sponsorship of 
the Association, rendering a high type of 
professional service to a larger and wider 
circle of subscribers, on a reduced budget. 
To accomplish this will require that mem- 
bers of the Association assume heavy re- 
sponsibility for obtaining subscribers; or 
ganize new branches and keep them ac- 
tive; and furnish up-to-date articles and 
news for the columns of their magazine 
Certain economies will have to be ef- 
fected. Pursuant to the action taken at 
the February meeting of the Delegate 
Assembly, the number of issues will be 
reduced to eight, but the use of new type- 
face will provide the same amount of ma- 
terial formerly carried in nine issues. 


(Continued on page 830) 
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A Clearing House for Reporting Current Developments in Occupational Adjustment 
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Occupational Adjustment Programs and Aids 


REGIONAL CONFERENCES—New impetus given the rapidly increasing activities in occy. 
pational adjustment programs in the schools of the nation is indicated in the summary 
report on the twelve regional conferences sponsored by the National Occupational Confer. 
ence and members of the Superintendent’s Tour group. The report, prepared by Edwin A. 
Lee, NOC Director, appears on pase 799 of the current issue of OCCUPATIONS. The next 
meeting of the Tour group will held early in the fall. A number of the superintend- 
ents who arranged for regional conferences during the past academic year have been asked 
by those who attended their meetings to hold a similar conference next year in order that 
progress in experiments in their respective schools may be reported and evaluated. 


25,000 Take AptiruDE Tests—Possibly the largest aptitude testing program ever under. 
taken with one group in any one city has been started in the 83 junior high schools of 
New York City. A battery of tests is being given each of approximately 25,000 seventh. 
grade pupils by a staff of 35 examiners supplied through a Works Progress Administra. 
tion project. It takes nearly an entire school day to administer the following tests to one 
classroom group: mechanical assembly, art judgment, musical talent (six parts), clerical, 
color blindness, and visual acuity. It is the first time that such tests have been given on a 
city-wide scale in New York City. Results will be made available to counselors and ad- 
visers for educational and vocational guidance purposes, and particularly in the selection 
of senior high school curricula. 


SERVICE CLUBS AND CAREERS CONFERENCES—From every part of the nation there has 
come to OCCUPATIONS an unusually large number of reports of careers conferences held 
for high school pupils during the spring months. There is every indication that these op- 
portunities to familiarize youth with requirements and opportunities in varied occupa- 
tions are becoming more effective and efficient, and leading to real results. In an increas- 
ing number of instances it is seen that the various service clubs for business men and 
women are playing an important part in such activities. 


A typical example of service club cooperation comes from Easton, Pennsylvania, where a 
complete occupational adjustment program is in effect for the junior and senior high schools, 
including guidance in studying and selecting an occupation, training, placement, and fol- 
low-up. Proffered assistance of the vocational guidance committee of the local Kiwanis 
Club was accepted a year ago, and the school counselors addressed a regular weekly meeting 
of the club, February 15 was set for a Vocational Guidance Conference and thirty clinics 
were addressed by members and others whom they invited to oe ate. For next year 
the number of clinics will be increased and several speakers will be scheduled for each in 
order that every student may have opportunity to hear at least three vocations discussed. 


CouNSELOR’s ForuM—With some high school counselors traveling fifty miles to attend, 
nine Counselor's Forums were conducted on Saturday afternoons from November to May 
for Guidance teachers and counselors in the Capital District of New York, sponsored by 
George E. Hutcherson, Chief, Guidance Bureau, State Education Department. ~a 9m 
ment staff members and visiting representatives of the schools and industry discussed in- 
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femally such topics as the licensing of ee trade schools, state civil service occupa- 
sons, and industrial job opportunities for high school graduates. 


Aws TO JoB FINDING—Yoz, Inc. with a sub-title “Let’s Be Scientific About Job Hunt- 


ag,” is a pamphlet of 12 pages issued recently by the National Youth Administration for 


Massachusetts, Edward L. Casey, Director. Stressing the great volume of unemployment, 
the pamphlet declares there is an even greater volume of employment with “always an 
ypen crack somewhere” in the door to jobs. Tips on locating job possibilities and on the 
interview are covered rather completely for so small a pamphlet. Three weeks after pub- 
jication requests for 16,302 copies of You, Inc. had been received from approximately 125 
Massachusetts high school principals to be used as a guide to their graduating classes, 
Copies may be had free on request to the NYA office in Boston. 


In Con gress 


FEDERAL Alp TO EDUCATION ACT OF 1939—Reported out of Committee on March 21, 
the Thomas-Harrison Bill (S 1305) had not been acted upon by late May. Some close 
observers were of the belief that the revised Harrison-Black-Fletcher bill of the previous 
sssion possibly would not come to a final vote before the end of the session. The meas- 
ure has had the vigorous backing of the NEA and various other groups. It makes specific 
provision for financial aid to educational and vocational guidance. 

Other Congressional bills introduced during the current session, bills that would appear 
to have some influence on the occupational adjustment of youth and adults, include the fol- 
lowing: 

HR 2737. To establish a Federal Youth Service for the purpose of fostering the useful 
ind gainful employment of post-school youths. 

HR 2739. To aid in furnishing training in flying at the several land-grant colleges and 
for other purposes. 

HR 4238. For the purpose of encouraging and fostering the development of civil aero- 
nautics and air commerce in the United States by providing for a student-pilot training 
program and authorizing an appropriation therefor. 

HR 6157. Amends the George-Deen vocational education act by transferring certain 
powers from federal to state vocational boards, and by raising the age limit for apprentice 
training from 14 to 16. (Sponsored by the American Federation of Labor.) 

$-594. An act for the establishment of Marine Schools, and other purposes. 

§-2119. To provide for the training of civil aircraft pilots, and for other purposes. 


LaBor BoarD Gives GROUND—Exception to all proposed amendments to the Wagner 
Act was voiced May 8 in a lengthy report by the National Labor Relations Board to the 
House Labor Committee. The report was similar to one filed earlier with the Senate Labor 
Committee, and was directed in part to denial of alleged partisanship toward any union 
or prejudice against any employer. Objections were given to various amendments offered 
by the American Federation of Labor and a number of Congressmen, but further considera- 
tion was suggested for four fundamental changes “in the light of facts which may be pro- 
duced”; (1) The question of giving employers the right to petition for an election to de- 
termine their employees’ bargaining agent; (2) Congressional definition of board proce- 
dure for determining which bargaining unit is best qualified to represent employees; (3) 
Curtailment of the board’s power to invalidate contracts between an employer and a 
union; (4) A requirement that hearings on board complaints start ten or fifteen days, 
instead of five, after the complaint is filed. 

The NLRB estimated that 42 per cent of cases adjusted without formal hearings were 
settled in favor of the employer and that the Supreme Court had upheld the board in 
77.1 per cent of its cases, as contrasted with a 64 per cent average for Federal adminis- 
trative agencies. 
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Occupational Information and Guidance Service 


New BuLteTins—Two new publications (mimeographed) of more than usual interey 
to vocational counselors were released late in May by the U. S. Office of Education throug) 
the Occupational Information and Guidance Service. They are: . 


Minimum Essentials of the Individual Inventory in Guidance, by Giles M. Ruch ang 
David Segel, Consultants, Occupational Information and Guidance Service (Misc, 214 
112 pages.) Chapter headings include: The Importance of the Individual Inventory jg 
Guidance, Essentials of the Individual Inventory, the Value of Guidance of Items jn the 
Individual Inventory, the Determination of Aptitudes, Selection of Tests, and Selected 
Tests with Special Reference to Guidance. The foreword declares “there is general agree. 
ment that the analysis of the individual is basic to his general educational adjustment. his 
social adjustment, his emotional adjustment, and his occupational adjustment,” and thy 
“this bulletin does not attempt to cover the entire field of guidance.” 


Guidance Programs for Rural High Schools, by Paul W. Chapman, Consultant, Occupa. 
tional Information and Guidance Service. (Misc. 2196, 60 pages.) This bulletin is designed 
to provide information that will be of service to rural schools and the fifty per cent of 
the nation’s 23,000 high schools that have an enrollment of fewer than 125 pupils each, 
and the 75 per cent with enrollments of fewer than 250 pupils each. The bulletin js 
divided into four parts: Part I presents the responsibility for making guidance services 
an organic part of the program of every school and calls attention to the peculiar problems 
of more than 17,000 high schools; Part II gives a report of the guidance program of the 
Newark Valley (N. Y.) Central School; Part III is a similar report of the program of the 
Rockland County (N. Y.) Schools; Part IV —— an outline of the functions of the 
complete guidance service for a local school system. The appendix contains eighteen 
forms used in connection with the guidance service of the Nyack schools. 


GumMaNCE LEAFLETS—Revision of the guidance leaflets of the U. S. Office of Educa. 
tion is being undertaken by the new ge Information and Guidance Service. Re- 
vision of leaflet No. 14, Pharmacy, by Walter J. Greenleaf, has just been completed and 
copies are available at five cents each from the Superintendent of Documents, Govern. 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. The series is designed for the use of high school 
and college students, orientation classes, guidance committees, counselors, teachers, and 
parents. For each profession there is given the nature of the occupation, preliminary edu: 
cation required, where professional training is offered, length of training, student budgets, 
and selected references. The complete list of leaflets available at five cents each includes: 
architecture, art, civil engineering, chemistry and chemical engineering, dentistry, electrical 
engineering, forestry, home economics, journalism, law, librarianship, mechanical engineer- 
ing, medicine, music, nursing, optometry, osteopathy, pharmacy, and veterinary medicine. 


STATE PROGRAMS—The desire of members of the Guidance and Personnel Association of 
New Jersey to obtain a Director of Guidance in the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion received impetus at a recent conference on “Coordinating Guidance Activities” spon- 
sored by the Association and the School of Education at Rutgers University. Harry A 
Jager, Chief, Occupational Information and Guidance Service, U. S$. Office of Education, told 
how George-Deen Act funds could be used in the establishment of such an office in the 
State Department through revision of existing laws, already accomplished in Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, and Michigan, and under way in a number of other states. Reviews of 
guidance activities in New York and Pennsylvania were presented to the New Jersey group 
by George E. Hutcherson, Chief, Bureau of Guidance, New York State, and F. G. Davis, 

t of Education, Bucknell University. The conference was arranged by Rex B. 
Cunliffe, Rutgers School of Education, and President of the National Vocational Guidance 
Association. 
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OCCUPATIONAL ADJUSTMENT CUES 





OCCUPATIONAL OUTLOOK SERVICE 
To be Established in the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 


" 











Nott: On May 23 the House of Representatives passed and sent to 
conference with the Senate the appropriation bill for the United States De- 
artment of Labor. The measure, which previously had been approved by the 
Senate, contains provision for the establishment of an Occupational Outlook 
Service in the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Readers will recall NVGA Conven- 
tion discussion of such a service reported in the April 1939 (Convention 
Number) of Occupations. The following statement of plans for the neu 
service bas been provided by Isador Lubin, Commissioner of Labor 
Statistics —THE EpIrors. 


Iw accorpaNce with the authorization of Congress, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
of the United States Department of Labor will establish a new Division of Occupational 
Outlook during the coming fiscal year. This new division is an outgrowth of a recom 
mendation of the Advisory Committee on Education to the President which was submitted to 
him in February 1938, and recommended the establishment of such a service in the Bureau 


ai 


of Labor Statistics. 
It is the Bureau's intention to release no materials for publication on the problem of 


occupational outlook until such time as the necessary techniques have been developed and 
tested for measuring the changing relationship between the volume of employment and 
the volume of industrial operations as well as 4 measuring the stability of various occu- 
pations within various industries. 

In developing the Occupational Outlook Service, the Bureau will avail itself of all 
existing materials on occupations and related subjects with the view to their analysis and 
their possible utilization in its occupational work. 

It is contemplated that studies of occupational opportunities will be presented showing 
short-range occupational opportunities over a period of from one to ten years, and longer- 
range occupational opportunities. Both of these will be developed simultaneously and will 
deal with such questions as: What types of industries are expanding and what are contract- 
ing? Which occupations are disappearing, and what types of new occupations are in the 
process of development within the various industries? Selected industries will be studied 
to determine probable trends of production, shifting character of man-hours as related to 
probable volume of production, regional shifts in employment opportunities, and a study 
of the technology of the industry. Such studies will cover clerical, professional and manual 
occupations. 

It is impossible at this time to foretell the length of time that will be required to make 
available to the public that type of information which can be used in shaping educational 
policy with reference to long-range developments and immediate employment prospects. 





PLACEMENT News LeTrer—A valuable aid to the occupational adjustment program in 
the public schools of Pittsburgh, Pa., is a mimeographed monthly Placement News Letter 
issued by the Guidance Department “to exchange and transfer items of interest by and be- 
tween the counseling staff” and “to provide up-to-the-minute ——s information and 
employment trends as discovered by the placement counselors and coordinators working in 
the field.” Distribution is restricted to staff members, including evening school counse- 
lors. The March issue was devoted to aviation occupational training and training schools. 
It gave a list of schools approved by the Civil Aeronautics Authority, Washington, D. C. 
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Motion Pictures for Teaching Occupation; 


A Monthly Listing of Films Available for Classroom Use—VI. 
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Distributor—American Osteopathic As- 
sociation, General Offices, 540 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. Loan free excepting 
borrower pays transportation charges both 
ways. Additional information on request. 


OSTEOPATHY 


Dan's Decision:—1l6mm., and 35mm., 
silent, 2 reels, free loan, time 30 mins. ; non- 
combustible film. 

How a high school student decided to become 
an osteopathic physician. Gives an outline of his 
life at college while studying for the degree of 
Doctor of Osteopathy. Jr.-Sr. H. S. level. 


Distributor—Harmon Foundation, Inc., 
140 Nassau St., New York, N. Y. Pro- 
duced, April, 1939; distributed by the Divi- 
sion of Visual Experiment. Also available 
through YMCA Motion Picture Bureau, 
New York City, Chicago, Ill., and San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. Exhibitor pays transportation 
charges. 


TYPEWRITING 

Know Your Typewriter:—16mm., silent, 
3 reels, rental $4.50 for 3 reels, per show- 
ing; rental 1 week $13.50; sale price (for 
life-time of print) $75.00; time 45 mins. 
Reference outlines, $1.00, contain much re- 
search material, complete bibliography, and 
cues for music accompaniment by victrola 
or piano. Records, including cues (rental 
$1.50 per showing plus transportation), 
should be ordered at same time as film. 

Reel 1—Shows how typewriting is valuable to 
— Each part is named, “indicated, and use 

own, 

Reel 2—Demonstrates placement of copy, mar- 
gins, tabulator, correct posture, touch typewrit- 
ing, etc. Grade school children learning to type- 
write. 

Reel 3—Use of time-saving devices. Care of 


typewriter. There is art to good typewriting. 
(Jr.-Sr. H. S. level and above.) 


Distributor—Moguill Brothers, 68 West 
48th St., New York, N. Y. Rent and sell 
16mm. silent and sound-on-film. Borrower 
pays all transportation charges. Minimum 
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rental order accepted, $1.00. Sale prices og 
request. All films listed are 16mm., silen; 
each subject is 1 reel; time 10-15 min; 
rental 75 cents per subject. Suitable fo 
Elementary to Sr. H. S. level. 


ART 

The Artist:—A demonstration of various tec 
niques and the practical application of theory 
reproductions in oils, water color, charcoal. 
other media. 


MEDICAL 

The Doctor:—The exacting requirements of ; 
medical career and the _ responsibilitic: 
physician. 


CONSTRUCTION ENGINEERING 

The Engineering Profession:—Involving the « 
tual construction of the Holland Tunnel anc 
George Washington Bridge. 


EXECUTIVE 

The Executive:—Responsibilities and obliga. 
tions of those charged with industrial manage. 
ment. 


ForEsST RANGER 

The Life of a Forest Ranger:—Detailed presen- 
tation of the systematic policing of forest reserves 
under government supervision. 


RAILROAD ENGINEER 

The Man at the Throttle:—The manifold dv- 
ties of a railroad engineer; operation of the 
modern engine, workings of modern signal devices, 
and maintenance of rights of way. 


AGRICULTURE 

American Ideal:—Agriculture as a dignified vo- 
cation conveyed by a presentation of modern scien- 
tific farming. 
AVIATION, COMMERCIAL 

Where Flyers are Made:—Air school curricv- 
lum visually presented, illustrating the intensive 


training required as well as the opportunities 
presented by commercial aviation. 


BOOKBINDING 


Books:—Their manufacture and distribution:— 
Methods of setting type, various types of presses, 
binding and other steps in the production of 
books comprehensively portrayed. 
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National V ocational Guidance Association NEWS 








Association Trustees 


CORPORATION 


Own notification came from 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York, 
early in April, that a grant of fifteen 
thousand dollars had been made to the 
National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion to facilitate the transfer of its maga- 
zine from the National Occupational 
Conference. A little later the Association 
President received word to the effect that 
the residual funds from the administra- 
tive budget of the National Occupational 
Conference would be made available 
when that organization is liquidated as of 
September 30, 1939. This fund, with the 
grant of $15,000, is expected to approxi- 
mate the original amount sought by the 
Association for emergency support and 
promotion of the magazine. 

In effect, the Carnegie Corporation 
through its action has approved the pro- 
posal presented by the Future Policy 
Committee at our Cleveland Convention 
and has paved the way for continuance 
of the Association's official publication on 
a high plane, including opportunity to 
place it on a self-supporting basis within 
a reasonable period of time. 

The Association has expressed its ap- 
preciation and gratitude to the Corpora- 
tion through official action. That 
appreciation is deep and the gratitude 
great. Nothing can be said here that will 
convey better the feeling of the trustees 
and the members than that which has 


Plan for the Future 


GRANT MADE 


been said, and will be thought throug 
the years. 

Because of the great significance at- 
tached to announcement of the Corpora- 
tion grants, a meeting of Association 
trustees was held in New York City on 
April 29 and 30. Practically every major 
problem relating to the various phases of 
the Association's activities was reviewed 
at four general sessions and a number of 
group meetings and conferences. All 
trustees except one were present 

The first questions raised had to do 
with an attempt to define the function 
and purpose of the Association. The pur- 
pose, organization, and program were 
critically reviewed and evaluated. Out of 
this discussion may come certain basic 
proposals for consideration by the mem- 
bership. 

The Committee on Future Policy was 
discharged, with an expression of sincere 
appreciation for its splendid service, 
which unquestionably has laid the broad 
outline for the future development of the 
Association. 

Various functional reports were pre- 
sented by the Association President, who 
also reported for a number of the com- 
mittees. Miss Corre reported for the 
Branch Association Membership Com- 
mittee work which she was completing. 
Mr. Cresswell presented a budget and 
plans for action of Trustees. Routine 
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business, involving certain immediate ex- 
penditures and administrative procedures, 
was quickly acted upon. 

Plans for the promotion of the maga- 
zine were discussed in some detail. It 
was felt that in general the strength of 
the magazine lay in the strength of the 
Association, and whatever made for a 
more effective organization, for that 
matter, would increase magazine circula- 
tion and magazine income. 

The policy of the magazine was con- 
sidered, and some innovations, which 
will be experimented with, were pro- 
posed. The point of view of the trustees 
was that the magazine should be made as 
useful to the group it serves as possible. 
The desirability of publishing more on 
practical and proved procedures, tech- 
niques, and programs, and more news of 
branches, committees, and individuals 
was emphasized. It was proposed also 
that the magazine publish material of 
greater interest to all workers in the field 
of guidance and personnel. In line with 
this policy, some additions and changes 
in the personnel of the Editorial Board 
were considered. 

Dr. Kitson was re-elected editor of 
OccuPATIONS. Miss Buchwald and Mr. 
Cunliffe were asked to serve the balance 
of their terms as Associate Editors, and 
invitations were extended to three others. 
An Editorial Advisory Committee was 
tentatively organized, to consist of repre- 
sentatives of the fields of psychology, 
secondary and vocational education, the 
employer, labor, government, school 
counselors, college personnel officers, 
private and parochial schools. 

The problem of the annual February 
Convention program was discussed, and 
suggestions for improving the meetings 
were considered. As a part of the pro- 
gram activity, it was agreed to plan a 
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series of regional conferences, coord). 
nated with the convention program, to be 
held in different sections of the country 
Plans for such a conference next October 
to include New York, Pennsylvania, and 
New Jersey already are under way. 

During the discussion of policy, the 
question arose as to the location of the 
national headquarters. The choice final} 
seemed to narrow down to New York 
City and Washington, D. C. Since the 
matter was of unusual importance, it was 
agreed to poll the members of the Cleve- 
land Convention’s Delegate Assembly to 
obtain their opinions. These reports are 
now coming in. 

It was impossible to transact all the 
business that was presented, and it was 
strongly felt that further study should be 
made of many of the problems raised 
For that reason, a Committee on Person- 
nel and Budget was appointed, consisting 
of Miss Corre, Mr. Bentley, Mr. Hutch- 
erson, Dr. Kitson, and the Association 
President. This committee is now mect- 
ing and is to report to the Trustees some 
time during the first part of June. At that 
time final action will be taken on the 
major problems of organization and loca- 
tion and the membership then informed. 

Trustees realize the responsibility they 
have and the importance of many of the 
decisions they are now making. Un- 
doubtedly the situation is such as to com- 
pel some changes in organization and 
program of the Association. Certain de- 
cisions, of course, may have to be made 
by the Delegate Assembly at the St. Louis 
Convention next February. However, 
Trustees will continue their study and 
make those decisions that are immediately 
necessary, attempting at all times to keep 
closely in touch with members of the 
Association. Rex B. CUNLIFFE, 

President, NVGA 





Branches Report Activities 


EDGAR M. STOVER 


Chairman, Committee on Branch Associations 


All branch news items should be sent to Edgar M. Stover, newly 
appointed Chairman of the NVGA Committee on Branch Associations, 
New York Y.M.C.A. Schools, 5 West 63rd Street, New York City. 


PROJECTS 


A NEW TYPE of membership will 
be promoted during the coming year by 
the Ontario (Canada) Vocational Gui- 
dance Association. This is known as a 
corporate membership and the invitations 
are being extended to school boards, ser- 
vice clubs, and industrial organizations. 
Corporate membership carries with it two 
full memberships in the Ontario Voca- 
tional Guidance Association and one 
membership in the National Vocational 
Guidance Association. Holders of cor- 
porate memberships will receive all bul- 
letins released by the local organization 
and one subscription to OCCUPATIONS, 
the Vocational Guidance Magazine. 

To all prospective members of the as- 
sociation, either personal or corporate, the 
association is sending a copy of the aims 
which are as follows: 


1. To provide means for the exchange of 
information and points of view among those 
concerned in assisting individuals to choose, 
prepare for, enter, or successfully adjust to 
occupations. 

2. To select, organize, and make avail- 
able to those engaged in guidance existing 
information regarding the occupational 
world, methods of studying the individual, 
and principles of vocational adjustment. 

3. To aid in the accumulation of new in- 
formation necessary to adequate guidance 
through co-operation in research carried out 
by members and by other organizations 
= may contribute to the work of gui- 

ce. 


4. Through group methods to inform 
young people and parents regarding job 
requirements, conditions, and demand; edu- 
cational facilities of the community, prin- 
ciples of vocational choice, and available 
sources of vocational counsel. 

5. To develop relations between various 
guidance and seamen agencies, so that a 
complete and continuous program of vo- 
cational guidance may be available through 
school and beyond. 

6. To encourage the establishment of fa- 
cilities for training of persons in the tech- 
nique of vocational guidance. 


MEETINGS 


The Rochester Branch recently held a 
luncheon meeting after which the group 
visited and inspected the new Rochester 
Guidance Center under the direction of 
Carl R. Rodgers, the Director. At a later 
meeting the members of the association 
heard Paul Pigors of the Harvard Gradu- 
ate School of Business Administration 
speak on ‘‘Social Problems in Labor Rela- 
tions.” Dr. Pigors emphasized the im- 
portance of the human element in labor 
relations. A third meeting was held at 
Mechanics Institute and was addressed by 
Lewis A. Wilson, Commissioner for Vo- 
cational Education, New York State De- 
partment of Education. He stressed the 
need for more and better vocational gui- 
dance and training and for more educa- 
tion along all lines to unemployed youth. 
He cited a youth survey at Niagara Falls, 
the result of which indicated that voca- 
tional guidance was most needed. 
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At a recent meeting of the Southern 
Tier Branch (New York State) members 
staged a model interview. The counselee 
was a high school youth of less than av- 
erage ability. The counselor demonstrated 
the technique whereby he had this boy 
realize the impossibility of success in an 
occupation that required college educa- 
tion, and indicated to him the number of 
occupations that were within his reach. 

In April the branch sponsored a voca- 
tional guidance luncheon as a part of the 
annual conference of the New York State 
Association of Applied Psychology held 
at Cornell University. Walter V. Bing- 
ham was the speaker. At still another 
meeting the branch was host to Harry A. 
Jager, Chief of the Occupational Infor- 
mation and Guidance Service, U. S. Office 
of Education. 

The Detroit Branch had the pleasure 
of hearing Hilda Taba, Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research, Ohio State University, 
speak on “Guidance Practices for Every- 
day Use,” in which she stressed the need 
of a well-unified plan of guidance in any 
school or organization. At another meet- 
ing, Cliffe Hamilton Wolfe of the Mer- 
rill-Palmer School, Detroit, spoke on 
“Recreation.” 

The Binghamton Counselors Associa- 
tion held a meeting on April 25th featur- 
ing a panel discussion on the topic, 
“What Counseling Should Have Done 
for Me.” The discussants were six 
former students of junior and senior high 
schools in the city. The counselors in at- 
tendance readily admitted that the frank 
statements made by the graduates had 
helped them see their weak as well as 
their strong points. At a dinner meeting, 
the speaker was George E. Hutcherson, 
Chief of the New York State Bureau of 
Guidance, who outlined the program for 

the summer conference at Syracuse, July 
20th to 22nd. Mr. Jager told of the Oc- 


cupational Information and Guidance 
Service in the U. S. Office of Education 

The last meeting for the present schoo! 
year of the Cincinnati Vocational Gy. 
dance Association was addressed by Dor. 
othea de Schweinitz, Regional Director 
NLRB, St. Louis. She discussed “Labor 
Conditions Affecting the Young Work. 
er. 

The Cincinnati Association has 
throughout the year emphasized joint 
meetings with various groups. This one 
was held in connection with the Cincin. 
nati staff of the U. S. Public Employment 
Service. Other joint meetings through- 
out the year have been with the South- 
western Ohio Teachers Association, the 
Office Managers Association, the National 
Youth Administration, the Upper Grade 
Teachers, and the University. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE “FOLLIES” 


Guidance workers were accused of be- 
ing “buck-passers’” in the Twelfth An- 
nual Vocational Guidance Follies, pre- 
sented by the students of the Guidance 
and Personnel Department of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, at the Co- 
lumbia Men’s Faculty Club, on April 
28th. A skit entitled “Happy Dyes is 
Here Again, or Everything is Rosy Now’ 
revealed the “inside story’’ of an attempt 
to discover “‘red’’ activities in Teachers 
College. Faculty members from the Gui- 
dance Division, whose parts were played 
with waggish mimicry, were questioned 
by the heartless investigator, Martin 
Spies. Comrades Kitsky (Harry D. Kit- 
son) and Leevemoffen (Edwin A. Lee) 
were investigated fully; Andersonovitch 
(Roy N. Anderson) was called upon to 
guide a misguided communist. Each in 
turn managed to clear himself and pass 
the buck until it looked as though a sec- 
retary would be held responsible for it 
all. At this point, however, the students 
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NEWS OF THE NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


aved the situation by singing, “But 
sou've been looking at T. C. through rose- 


colored glasses.” (The audience had 


been provided with red cellophane spec- 


tacles. 

ee the performance, atmo- 
sphere was provided by a chorus in Rus- 
ian costume which sang at appropriate 
moments: 


In Guidance we're noted for not knowing 
nothing, 
For giving inquirers the old run-around, 
For shifting the blame to the other guy's 
shoulder, 


For seeing the answer is not thru us found. 

The old guidance buck, 

The Department buck, 

The personnel buck, 

I pass on to you. 
One of the high spots of the performance 
was the song, “Oh, my heart belongs to 
guidance, for look what it’s done for me!”’ 
The whole skit was lively and showed an 
imazing amount of showmanship ability 
for the student producers. 

The skit was preceded by a dinner at 
which red was the dominant color; a pen- 
cil and paper game in which the object 
was to unscramble some words from a vo- 
cational counselor’s vocabulary; and a 
resume of the year’s activities in the De- 
partment. Greetings were read from Dr. 
Kitson who is on leave of absence this 
semester. Among prominent first-nighters 
were Rex B. Cunliffe, Mrs. Cunliffe, Mary 
P. Corre, and Charles M. Smith, Director 
of Vocational Guidance, New York City. 

These annual “‘Follies’’ of the Teachers 
College Branch are fun for everyone con- 
cerned and have become a tradition in the 
College. The idea is recommended to 
other branches as a means of keeping a 
balanced outlook on vocational guidance. 


New OFFICERS 


New York City—President, Robert 
Hoppock, New York University; 1st 
Vice President, Claire Lewis, U. S. Em- 
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ployment Service; 2nd Vice President, 
Clarence Dunsmoor, Director of Gui- 
dance, New Rochelle; Secretary, Edith 
Katz, League for the Hard of Hearing, 
480 Lexington Ave.; Treasurer, Robert 
Bellah, Federal Reserve Bank. Directors 
for three-year term: William W. Bruch, 
retiring president; Philip A. Goold, and 
Anna May Jones. 

Minneapolis Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation—the following officers to serve 
for the coming year: President, C. Gilbert 
Wrenn, Assistant Director of the General 
College, University of Minnesota; Vice 
President, Harriet Lucas, Counselor in the 
South High School, Minneapolis; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, W. E. Kamprath, Prin- 
cipal of the Minnesota School of Business 

Western New York Guidance Associa- 
tion—President, Joseph E. Barber, Prin- 
cipal of East Aurora High School; and 
the following Vice Presidents: Harris Al- 
len, Director of Guidance, Niagara Falls, 
N. Y.; C. Parks Belknap, Boys’ Adviser, 
Washington Junior High School, James- 
town, N. Y.; Candace Doelman, Middle- 
port High School, Middleport, N. Y.; 
Evelyn Muntz, Bennett High School, Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; Edward Schweikardt, Ham- 
burg High School, Hamburg, N. Y.; and 
Secretary, Essel K. Hegburg. 

Northwestern Ohio—President, Don- 
ald S. Parks, University of Toledo; Vice 
President, Edward E. Packer, Libbey High 
School, Toledo; Secretary, Esther Pen- 
chef; and Treasurer, Dorothy Bishop. 

Maryland Branch—-President, Irwin D. 
Medinger; Vice President, Mrs. Hildreth 
S. Lambert; Secretary, Mrs. Robin Smith 
Biddison; Treasurer, Norman A. Luf- 
burrow. 

Central Branch (New York State)— 
President, Edward Miller, Onondaga Val- 
ley Academy, Syracuse, N. Y.; 1st Vice 
President, Isa M. Cole: 2nd Vice Presi- 
dent, Mary E. Gilmore, Office of the 
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Dean of Women, Syracuse University; 
3rd Vice President, Dr. Russell T. Gregg, 
School of Education, Syracuse University; 
Secretary, Ruth K. Federer, Junior-Senior 
High School, Cortland, N. Y.; Treasurer, 
Mrs. Harry P. Smith. 


BRANCH MEMBERSHIP REPORT 





May 1, 1939 

A. Branches Having Twenty or 
More Members . 
1. Northeastern Ohio ....... 199 
2. New York City.......... 177 
3. Detroit, Michigan ....... 152 
4. New England ........... 145 
S. IOGW JOTeey 2. oes ces 122 
6. Washington, D. C........ 90 
7. Chicago, Illinois ......... 87 
8. Western Pennsylvania .... 79 
9. Teachers College ........ 78 
OE, Gs GOMS n cc cece vcese 64 
le EE 0 as wees oe 64 
12. Northwestern Ohio ...... 63 
oe eer 62 
14. Philadelphia ............ 62 
15. Southern California ...... 58 
Se eee 56 
17. Milwaukee, Wisconsin .... 52 
18. Rhode Island ........... 49 
19. St. Louis, Missouri........ 46 
ee nn . tine ande6 én 45 
21. Northern California ..... 43 
22. New Orleans ........... 39 
23. Ontario, Canada ......... 39 
24, Capital District, N. Y...... 37 
25. North Carolina .......... 36 
26. Central Ohio (Columbus) . 34 
27. Minneapolis ............ 32 
28. Western Michigan ....... 31 
29. Southern Tier, N. Y....... 30 
Tey WED adcae cto descisc 29 
31. Rochester, N. Y.......... 27 
32. Rockland County, N. Y.... 26 
33. Seattle, Washington ...... 25 
34. Central New York....... 23 
35. Binghamton, N. Y........ 22 
0 21 
le ME 37s weeuddebenea 20 
Nes retin ocereae’ 2,264 


B. Branches Having Prom Ten i, 
Twenty Members 


1. Shreveport, Louisiana .... 16 
ON ee . 15 
ae 13 
cS 9 ee 13 
/. rae 12 
6. Worcester, Massachusetts .. 19 
Fe UIE S08 6656s 665500. 10 
0 re 89 
C. Branches With Pewer Than Ten Member; 
0 eee ~ 
2. Atlanta, Georgia ........ 6 
3. Central Kansas ........ ,; 4 
4. St. Paul, Minnesota... .. , 1 
3 Bl A 


Grand Total (Branches) .. 2,372 


Total Paid Subscriptions as of May 1, 1939 


Members-at-Large ............ 231 
Branch members ............ 2,372 
Non-member subscribers. ...... 2,325 
Paid in advance.............. 7 
ST Ec vcs woe cccce 1,436 
EE 6,437 

fe 


President Cunliffe Visits 
Branch Groups 

In accordance with the plan of Trus- 
tees of the National Vocational Guidance 
Association to develop interest in the 
national office and strengthen the branch 
organizations, Rex B. Cunliffe, Associa- 
tion President, has been visiting various 
parts of the country to meet branch offi- 
cers and members and others interested 
in the field of guidance and personnel. 
He reports that his reception has been 
most cordial and that the groups he has 
visited are alive, alert to problems of pro- 
fessional interest, and are anxious to 
expand the services of the National 
Association. Briefly, his itinerary has been 
as follows: 

On April tenth, after spending the 
morning with Mr. Jager in the Office of 
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Education, he met at a luncheon, ar- 
ranged by the District of Columbia 
branch, Mrs. Percy, Mrs. Zapoleon, and 
many of the other officers and members 
f the Washington group. He spoke 
briefly on recent developments in gui- 
dance, and his presentation was followed 
by a lively discussion. Some fifty were at 
this meeting. 

The next day he spoke at a luncheon 
in Richmond, Virginia, which Dr. 
Hatcher had arranged with the officers of 
that branch. There were present some 
twenty leaders in the city. Again, discus- 
sion was long and spirited. At both of 
these meetings, President Cunliffe had 
opportunity to talk plans and programs 
with members of the Association active in 
the local groups. 

May tenth found Mr. Cunliffe in 
Boston. At luncheon, he discussed with 
Miss Howe, Mr. Abbott, Mr. Taylor, and 
other officers and members of the New 
England Vocational Guidance Associa- 


tion, plans and programs for both the 


national and state groups. Dr. Brewer, 
Miss Ginn, and Dr. Davis were among 
those present, and took an active part in 
the conference. In the evening the “trav- 
eling executive” addressed a large dinner 
meeting of the branch. He talked about 
the problems of the NVGA and plans for 
the future. An hour or more was then 
spent in informal discussion. 

From there the Association President 
went to Providence to confer with Mr. 
Donnelly, the president, Dr. Allen, and 
others of the Rhode Island group. A 
luncheon had been arranged, and again 
the affairs of the National Association 
were discussed. Howard M. Bell, of the 
American Youth Commission, was pres- 
ent and joined in the talk. Out of this 
meeting there may develop a new project 
for the Association. 

On May thirteenth Mr. Cunliffe ex- 
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tended the greetings of the NVGA to the 
Connecticut Association at their tenth an- 
niversary meeting in Bridgeport, and at- 
tended the afternoon session. Mr. Yeo, 
the president, had arranged an excellent 
program, a large group was present, and 
the meeting had more than usual signifi- 
cance. Dr. Logie, who was a participant 
in a morning panel, also spoke for the 
National Association. 

Steps toward organization of a new 
branch association in Central Pennsyl- 
vania were reported taken at a meeting 
attended by the Association President on 
May twentieth at Bucknell University 
The occasion was a conference of the 
Pennsylvania State Committee on Gui- 
dance, a division of the Secondary School 
Principals Department of the State Edu- 
cation Association, with F. G. Davis, of 
Bucknell University, in charge. Dr. Davis 
was chosen temporary president of the 
proposed group, and Joseph Miller, of 
Wilkes-Barre, temporary secretary. Ap- 
proximately 35 members of the confer- 
ence indicated their desire to join the 
proposed branch. 

On May 25 the NVGA President was 
scheduled as speaker at a dinner meeting 
of the Worcester, Massachusetts, branch. 
His itinerary for the summer may include 
visits to North Carolina and Kentucky. A 
tentative fall schedule includes Schenec- 
tady, Chicago, and Cleveland in October, 
and St. Louis in November. During this 
time, he may find it possible to visit 
other places in that area. 

The purpose of the visits President 
Cunliffe is making is to encourage the 
development of the branches and through 
conferences with local leaders discover 
how the work of the national office can 
be made more effective. He reports ideas 
and suggestions have been freely offered, 
and these he plans to report to the 
Trustees. 
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Occupational Adjustment Surveyed 


A REGENTS’ INQUIRY REPORT 


Daranic the findings of a sur- 
vey of the occupational adjustment of 
some 2,000 of New York State’s former 
secondary school pupils, and offering 
recommendations for future vocational 
education programs that will facilitate 
better adjustment, another publication* 
issued by the Regent's Inquiry has re- 
cently appeared. 

Among the findings it was disclosed 
that vocational school graduates had a 
more favorable attitude toward their jobs 
than graduates of general high schools. 
It was also discovered that although the 
employment of vocationally trained grad- 
uates bears a closer relation to training 
received in school than the employment 
of former pupils in general high schools, 
a disturbingly large proportion (31 per 
cent) of the vocational school trainees 
surveyed were not working at jobs for 
which they had been trained. 

Most hazy were the notions of the job 
world found to be held by the general 
high school graduates, few of whom had 
vocational advice. Their vocational plans 
when existent bore little on current con- 
ditions in their communities. Those in 
the vocational schools understood the oc- 
cupational world better and have been 





* Education for Work. By Thomas L. Norton. 
New ny McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1939. Pp. 
264. $2.75. 


more often advised. Employment showed 
little relation to school marks. 

“Pupils from schools whose guidance 
facilities were rated as outstanding by 
the State Education Department showed 
the same vagueness in their plans as char- 
acterized the replies of pupils from other 
schools.’ The majority of general high 
school pupils wanted white-collar jobs, 
and were discontented and unhappy when 
forced to take any other kind of job, 
though many of the pupil applicants were 
of low intelligence. Many students whc 
wanted to prepare for the profession: 
came from indigent homes, or lacked the 
necessary aptitudes. 

Vocational, industrial and technica! 
schools, it was learned, consider place- 
ment of graduates an obligation of the 
school, but adequate vocational guidance 
and placement facilities are lacking in 
most of the schools, surveyors found 
The state employment office, these school: 
felt, should function in general only 
after the initial employment of the gradv- 
ate has been secured by the placement 
office of the school. The Junior Employ- 
ment Service is moving to develop a co- 
Operative program with the placement 
offices of the vocational schools. 

The importance of local occupational 
surveys was stressed but only rarely are 
they carried out. The Rockland County 
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survey, published in OCCUPATIONS, in 
1935, is praised as one of the most com- 
olete occupational studies of a locality 
made in New York State. Little atten- 
tion was paid by the schools to the occu- 
pational picture in the community as 
preparatory to organizing their courses, 
the Inquiry found in the course of its 
survey. 

Occupational adjustment recommenda- 
tions proposed by members of the In- 
quiry are divided among three types of 
public schools: (1) those up to the ninth 
grade; (2) those from 10th through 12th 
grade, and (3) those from 12th through 
14th grade. 

For schools through the ninth grade, 
an exploratory program is recommended 
in the fields of agriculture, industry, 
home economics, and business. In grades 
10-12 it is recommended that curricula 
be restricted to courses leading toward 
vocational competence, and that specific 
vocational courses be offered only to 
those enrollees who have sufficient apti- 
tude to profit by them. 

A third type of institution, the voca- 
tional and technical institute, is suggested 
for those who have been graduated from 
general secondary schools or for those 
who have already demonstrated their vo- 
cational competence in adult occupational 
life situations. The purpose of these in- 
stitutes would be to train enrollees to be 
technical assistants and to offer training 
of a type not readily obtainable through 
employment itself. 

In addition, the surveyors recom- 
mended that all the schools assume place- 
ment obligations for their students; that 
a general policy of follow-up for the 
first eight months of the job be under- 
taken; that an advisory board be set up in 
each community, and that vocational 
training and general courses be combined 
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in one school in the beginning high- 
school grades. Furthermore, the commit- 
tee on the Inquiry stressed the need for 
setting up an adequate testing program 
in the vocational schools: the develop- 
ment of an appropriate vocational pro- 
gram to meet the needs of drop-outs; the 
installation of apprentice-training pro- 
grams in the proposed institutes; and pro- 
vision for training rural youth in non- 
agricultural occupations. 


Essex County Vocational 
School Survey Completed 


Because the “county unit” as a plan 
of organization for vocational education 
is still somewhat unique in the United 
States, a comprehensive study of one such 
plan, just published, is so complete in 
detail and analysis that it is likely to stand 
as a masterpiece in this particular field for 
some years to come. It is entitled The 
V ocational Schools of Essex County, Neu 
Jersey, a study made under the direction 
of the National Occupational Conference 
by Howard A. Campion, Assistant Super- 
intendent in charge of Adult and Voca- 
tional Education of the Los Angeles City 
Schools, with the cooperation and assist- 
ance of the Board of Education of the 
Essex County Vocational Schools. 

Evaluation of the occupational adjust- 
ment offerings for youth and adults is 
competently covered in the attractively 
printed report of 167 pages. Analyses 
and recommendations are made that will 
prove valuable not only to Robert O. 
Beebe, Director of the Essex County 
Vocational Schools, the Board of Educa- 
tion, staff, and citizens in general, but 
also to school superintendents, vocational 
school principals, counselors, and others 
throughout the country. It suggests a 
satisfactory method of study for the 
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evaluation of any local vocational pro- 
gram. 

Essex County includes 20 independent 
school districts in 22 municipalities, the 
largest of which is the City of Newark. 
More than a million persons live within 
the county's 130 square miles. There are 
41 junior and senior high schools, three 
vocational high school for boys, one for 
girls, one branch for boys and one branch 
for girls. Each school offers its own 
quota of special training courses. 

The Essex vocational schools were first 
established on the county unit basis in 
1913. The arrangement makes possible 
the offering of an exceptional program of 
vocational training to approximately 3,800 
persons each year. Training is offered in 
20 occupations for men and 11 for 
women. Trainees come from the various 
independent school districts, some trans- 
ferring from general high schools and 
the majority (2,677 in 1936-37) entering 
from the eighth grade. Evening school 
trade extension programs are incorpo- 
rated. 

Responsibility for occupational gui- 
dance rests with the Chief of Placement, 
head of the Junior Employment Depart- 
ment which operates most effectively as a 
school-managed division. This depart- 
ment secures information about the in- 
dividual, gathers and disseminates infor- 
mation about occupations in which there 
is opportunity for entrance in the many 
varied industries and businesses within 
the area, issues work permits, finds jobs, 
and conducts a placement follow-up serv- 
ice. During the year 1937 more than 
10,000 individuals applied for assistance 
in obtaining employment; 6,113 were 
new registrants. More than 40,000 inter- 
views were conducted, employer orders 
totaled 3,946 and total placements were 
3,131. Employer visits totaled 1,800. 


Other major divisions of Dr. Cam. 
pion’s report include detailed discussion 
of the administration, the coordination of 
vocational and general educational op. 
portunities, the pupils, the instructiona| 
staff and program, apprenticeship, occu. 
pational extension (training for em ployed 
adults), and physical facilities. Each js 
treated rather completely, and recom. 
mendations for change or improvement 
are included. 

One of the principal expected outcomes 
of the study is to show advantages attend- 
ing consolidation of a number of smal! 
school districts in the provision of ade- 
quate vocational educational facilities 
Many local districts throughout the coun- 
try are unable to support even a small 
vocational school, and usually there is not 
a sufficiently large number of pupils in- 
terested in any one occupation to warrant 
the organization of special vocational 
classes. 

In a summary of observations, sug- 
gestions, and recommendations, a total of 
38 points are covered by Dr. Campion 
They include the following: 

The “county unit” plan for vocational 
education definitely shows that the union of 
effort and the pooling of resources multiply 
many times the effectiveness of an occupa- 
tional program. There is no hesitancy in 
endorsing the county plan as the most desir- 
able, the most economical, and the most 
effective way of providing a diversified oc- 
cupational training. 

The most pressing and immediate need of 
all the schools—vocational and other—is a 
plan which will bring into closer correlation 
all agencies concerned with the occupational 
adjustment of youth. 

Since the beginning age of employment in 
most occupational fields has been raised to 
18, the age of entrance to training should 
be raised accordingly. The most effective 
vocational training is given after learner has 
received a broad general educational founda- 
tion, and more who complete the general 
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high school course should be urged to enroll 
in the vocational high schools. 

Cases of general high school drop-outs 
should be studied to see if offerings of the 
vocational schools can be made available. 

Cooperative — attendance at voca- 
tional schools by students of general high 
schools has been successful and should be 
encouraged. 

In the instructional program expansion 
of training in the semi-professional fields is 
recommended; vocational guidance should 
be available throughout the vocational school 
experience and every teacher should recog- 
nize that a part of his work is guidance. 


In Brief 


FaRM YOUTH CONFERENCE—A re- 
rt of the National Conference on the 
Problems of Farm Youth, held April 
24-26 in Washington, D. C., is featured 
in the May issue of the Journal of the 
American Vocational Association. The 


conference attracted youth and adult 
delegates from the National Grange, the 


American Farm Bureau Federation, the 
National Farmers’ Union, the Associa- 
tion of Land Grant Colleges, and the 
American Vocational Association. Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt directed a panel 
discussion on “Farm Youth and Their 
Part in Government.” Social, educa- 
tional, and economic problems of farm 
youth were considered. It was recom- 
mended that local, county, state, and 
regional conferences on rural youth 
problems be held, climaxed with a na- 
tional conference once a year. 

Other articles of interest in the May 
Journal include: “What Every Fellow 
Needs is a Trade,” by Frances G. Knight, 
being the vocational education side of the 
WPA survey of “Youth on the Labor 
Market” story that Miss Knight prepared 
for the current issue of OCCUPATIONS 
(see page 795); “Vocational Training,” 
by Homer W. Anderson, Superintendent 
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of Omaha schools, who emphasizes the 
need for community occupational surveys 
in charting vocational education pro- 
grams; “Apprentice Training,” by J. W. 
Kelly; ‘Personality Development of the 
Home Economics Teacher,’ by Muriel 
W. Brown; “Industrial Arts and Indus- 
trial Society,” by Roy A. Hinderman; 
“Education for Rural Out-of-School 
Youth,” by James H. and 
“Youth, Apprenticeship, and Organized 
Labor,” by Lawrence M. Raftery 


Pearson; 


GUIDANCE FOR WITHDRAWALS—How 
Providence, R. I., is meeting the problem 
of the day-pupil drop-out is described by 
Richard D. Allen in the May issue of 
The School Review. First an exit inter- 
view is held with each drop-out by the 
regular school counselor in which the 
adviser, previously trained in the Provi- 
dence Central Placement Office, is able 
to point out the values of the various 
evening school offerings in a very practi- 
cal way. Next the easy transition of tem- 
porarily out-of-work youth back to school 
is made without embarrassment or serious 
maladjustment, with programs arranged 
late in the day so that they may be free 
to seek employment during the morning 
hours. Furthermore, an elaborate system 
of testing under the auspices of the Re- 
search Division of the U. S. Employment 
Service is unearthing skills and abilities 
of interest to future employers, and a 
system of try-out experiences also aids 
the placement of these youths. 


ADMINISTRATIVE ABILITY—The can- 
didate’s experience record, his results on 
a written test, oral examination, and 
character investigation are all advised as 
evidence to be weighed in determining 
administrative fitness in a pamphlet, Ad- 
ministrative Ability: Its Discovery and 
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Development, published by the Society 
for Personnel Administration, Washing- 
ton, D. C. While it is concluded that the 
desired abilities must be learned, their 
acquisition can be accelerated, the author 
suggests, if potential administrators are 
encouraged to accept responsibility. 


TRAINING THE MENTAL DEFECTIVE 
—Occupational training of high-grade 
mental defectives is becoming increas- 
ingly possible in an age of rapid 
mechanization, according to Journal of 
Exceptional Children. Many industrial 
processes can be taught directly with the 
materials and equipment in the average 
institutional community, the article as- 
serts, leading to the placement of this 
type of trainee in many varied industrial 


processes. 
zs = #8 


CHOOSING AN OcCUPATION—Among 
the suggestions for choosing an occupa- 
tion mentioned by Dale Carnegie in a 
recent issue of Woman's Day are: the 
pursuing of one’s dominating interests 
from childhood; the taking of a voca- 
tional test from trained psychologists and 
vocational counselors; and the perusal of 
occupational pamphlets in order to build 
up occupational information. In warn- 
ing the job seeker to avoid the vocational 
advice of such charlatans as the profes- 
sional astrologers, Mr. Carnegie refers 
approvingly to a recent article in Occu- 
PATIONS on the pitfalls of astrological 


guidance. 
© « s 


PUPIL PERSONNEL Costs—Costs of a 
pupil personnel program in a secondary 
school are analyzed in the May number 
of The School Review. Beginning costs 
can be kept to a minimum, the author 
states, by assigning teacher counselors to 


the job with no additional expense, an4 
by using a small amount of equipment 
thus leaving only the administrator's sa). 
ary as a major item of increased expense. 
In addition the hiring of paid pupil 
clerks and the use of NYA recipients js 
advised in order to economize on office 
overhead. Specifications for the installa. 
tion of physical equipment for a guidance 
clinic are set forth in this account, and 
the article concludes with a summarized 
estimate of $500-$1,000 expenses of 
running an effective pupil personnel pro- 
gram in schools enrolling from 200-600 
students. 
» ~ . 

PuBLic HEALTH STATISTICIAN—The 
preparation, personal qualifications, 
working conditions, and salary of the 
public-health statistician are outlined in 
the April issue of Women’s Work and 
Education. Graduate work in mathe- 
matics and the thorough knowledge of at 
least one science are indicated as a basic 
requirement. For the student offering 
less training, clerical and junior statisti- 
cians’ jobs in state and city health depart- 
ments are suggested. 


WESTCHESTER JoB SURVEY—A prac- 
tical job survey of Westchester County, 
N. Y., is being carried out by the West- 
chester League of Women Voters in 
order to supplement the work of the local 
office of the New York State Employ- 
ment Service which is unable to devote 
sufficient time to this project. Progress 
has already been made in revealing job 
opportunities at the many country clubs 
canvassed in the area. Future surveys 
will cover retail food and clothing stores. 
printing and publication establishments, 
and the employee needs of private estates 
Data secured will be analyzed and classi- 
fied by the State Employment Service 
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After College —What? 


STUDY OF 46,000 GRADUATES COMPLETED 


Eicur YEARS after graduation the 
typical male college graduate finds him- 
self in a job for which he specialized as 
in undergraduate, a job which he ob- 
tained on his own initiative; he never 
has been unemployed or on relief; at 30 
years of age earns nearly $2,500 a year; 
is married but has no children; pays $38 
per month for rent; lives and works in 
2 city of 100,000 or more population. 

These and many other facts of equal 
interest are uncovered in the published 
results of an exhaustive study of the 
records of 46,000 men and women grad- 
uates of 31 institutions of higher learn- 
ing, Classes of 1928 to 1935.* It is a 
report that should be in the library of 
every vocational counselor. Directed by 
Walter J. Greenleaf, then Specialist in 
Higher Education and now assigned to 
the Occupational Information and Gui- 
dance Service of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, the survey was conducted with 
emergency relief funds and with full 
cooperation of participating colleges and 
universities. The report is one of a series 
to result. from the Office of Education’s 
“Project in Research in Universities” 
covering 40 studies in 60 institutions in 
32 states. 

* Economic Status of College Alumni. Bulletin 
1937, No. 10. By Walter J. Greenleaf, Washing- 
ton, D. C., U. S. Government Printing Office, 


Superintendent of Documents. 1939. Pp. I-X and 
207. Price 25 cents. 


The study on economic status is based 
on personal questionnaires received from 
five per cent of all living college grad- 
uates who received bachelor’s degrees in 
the eight-year period, 1928-35. Large 
(3,000 or more student enrollment) and 
“small” (fewer than 3,000 students) col- 
leges were selected in each of four sec- 
tions of the country, East, South, North, 
and West. The total return of usable 
questionnaires for all institutions was 
48.3 per cent. Following is a summary 
of points of vocational interest contained 
in the published report: 

EMPLOYMENT—Men tend to find work 
eventually that is in line with their special- 
ization in college. Women find their work 
less in line with their major college study. 

UNDERGRADUATE Majyors—Engineering 
and business administration are the most 
popular undergraduate majors for men. 
Women graduates majored most largely in 
education and English. 

Se_F-HELP—Sixty-eight per cent of the 
men and 43 per cent of the women earned 
from one-fourth to all of their college ex- 
penses. 

GRADUATE STuDY—One-half of both men 
and women alumni in classes 1928 through 
1935 continued later with graduate study. 

GRADUATE Mayors—The most popular 
graduate majors were medicine, law, educa- 
tion, business, chemistry and economics for 
men, and education, English, sociology, his- 
tory, Romance languages and home eco- 
nomics for women. 
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DeGrees—Three-quarters of the men and 
seven-eighths of the women hold one degree 
only, either the bachelor’s degree or first pro- 
fessional degree. 


First Jops—Personal initiative plus expe- 
rience prior to graduation account for half 
the placement of college graduates in first 
jobs. Next in order are placement by col- 
lege or faculty, and family influence or 
business. Least productive are alumni and 
fraternity contacts, and employment agencies, 
public and private. 


Wuy CHosEN—Thirty-five per cent of the 
women and 27 per cent of the men reported 
choosing their first jobs because the work 
was the kind they wanted. Thirty per cent 
of the men and 19 per cent of the women 
were unable to find the work they wanted. 


UNEMPLOYMENT—Fifty-eight per cent of 
the men graduates and 61 per cent of the 
women graduates have never been idle at all 
since graduation. Graduates of the 1932 
class were out of employment for the long- 
est periods. 


RELIEF—Ninety-eight per cent of the men 
alumni and 99 per cent of the women 
alumnae have never been on relief. 


EMPLOYMENT—Ninety-six per cent of all 
the men and 93 per cent of all the women re- 
porting were either permanently or tem- 
porarily employed. After the first year out 
of college about three-quarters of both men 
and women find gainful employment. About 
one-sixth of the graduates either continue 
gtaduate study for higher degrees, or, in the 
case of women, marry and become home- 
makers. After eight years most of the men 
are employed (97.9 per cent), few are study- 
ing for advanced degrees (1 per cent) and 
37 per cent of the women have become 
homemakers. 


Owners—After graduation 10 per cent 
of the men start out in a business or pro- 
fession of their own. After eight years 31 
per cent are independent of employers. In 
the West 9.5 per cent of the women one 
year out of college own their own businesses. 
The proportion increases until after eight 
years 19 per cent are established as owners 
or part owners. 


EmpLoreEs—Fifty-three per cent of the 
college men found work after graduation as 


clerks or unskilled workers. Of the women 
graduates 52 per cent began with the clerica) 
types of work. 


SALARIES—The salary scale of men alump; 
is higher than that of women alumnae |. 
though older women receive more than 
younger men generally. The average college 
man out of school one year receives a typical 
salary of $1,314; the graduate out of schoo| 
two years $1,455; three years, $1,551: foy 
years, $1,684; five years, $1,847; six years 
$2,008; seven years, $2,138 and eight years 
$2,383. Women graduates receive salaries 
ranging from $1,092 the first year out of 
college to $1,606 the eighth year. 


OccuPATIONS—Nearly two-thirds of the 
college alumni reported themselves in the 
professional group. Seventeen per cent of 
the men were teaching, 13 per cent were in 
engineering, 9 per cent in law and 6 per 
cent in medicine. Forty-eight per cent of 
the women alumnae were following teaching 
careers; while 29 per cent reported general 
occupations, including 16 per cent in domes. 
tic work. 


EARNINGS—Among the best paid occupa. 
tions for college men immediately she 
graduation are dentistry, forestry, and tele. 
phone work which pay typically $2,000 or 
more. Agriculture, architecture, engineering 
and public office positions pay $1,500 to 
$2,000 median salaries the first year. After 
eight years groups who are earning typical 
salaries of $2,500 or more are in dentistry, 
medicine, law, public office, architecture, 
insurance, research, forestry, business and 
telephone work. Those who (after eight 
years) earn from $2,000 to $2,500 median 
salaries are in manufacturing, merchandising, 
engineering, banking, pharmacy, teaching, 
agriculture and real estate. Those who te- 
ceive less are in many other occupations 
which include journalism, ministry, and 
clerical service. (Significant tables on salaries 
are among the many tabulated features of 
the report.) 


TypicaL—In general a typical graduate 
will enter an occupation paying about 
$1,321 (median) for his first year. After 
eight years he will be receiving $2,416 (me- 
dian). Eleven per cent of the alumni out of 
college eight years report earnings of from 
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$4,000 to $5,000 or more while 11 per cent 
receive $1,500 or less. 

For WomMEN—Nursing and teaching are 
the best paid occupations for a woman dur- 
ing her es year out of college. The median 
salary for nursing is $1,692 and for teaching 
$1,236. A women out of college one year 
receives typically $1,109 compared with 
$1,608 for the woman eight years out of 
college. 

An extensive appendix to Economic 
Status of College Alumni contains a copy 
of the questionnaire and full instructions 
for compilation and interpretation of re- 
sults, making it possible for any college 
or university to conduct a comparative 
survey of its own graduates. 


Youth Serving Groups Merge 
in Federal Security Agency 
While officials of the various divisions 


affected have made no comment with re- 
spect to the changes in federal admin- 


istrative groupings designated under 
President Roosevelt's Reorganization 
Plan No. 1, from the outside there have 
been heard comments for and against the 
plan, particularly with respect to the 
transfer of the U. S. Office of Education 
from the Department of the Interior. 
The plan, which is scheduled to go into 
effect on July 1, 1939, establishes a 
new Federal Security Agency with the 
following divisions: Social Security 
Board, U. S. Employment Service, Office 
of Education, Public Health Service, 
National Youth Administration, and 
Civilian Conservation Corps. Reorgani- 
zation Plan No. 2 does not affect educa- 
tional activities except to add to the Office 
of Education the Radio Division of 
WPA and the U. S. Film Service of the 
National Emergency Council. 

There are some who look with favor 
on the relocation of the Office of Educa- 
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ton because of the advantages to occupa- 
tional adjustment projects in having 
administration centered in one agency 
with the U. S. Employment Service, Fed- 
eral Apprenticeship Committee, NYA 
and CCC, all predominantly youth serv- 
ing agencies. Some also hold that the 
set-up eventually will require separation 
into independent social security and edu- 
cational agencies. Those against Plan 
No. 1 believe there is danger that the 
functions, duties, and personnel of the 
Office of Education may become diffused 
and partly lost in the consolidation. 


Summer Conferences 


SYRACUSE—Various ways in which 
the community may serve youth will be 
the general theme for the Fourth Annual 
Conference on Educational and Voca- 
tional Guidance scheduled to be held at 
Syracuse University, Friday and Saturday, 
July 21 and 22. It is open to profes- 
sional workers and others interested in 
educational and vocational guidance. The 
annual convention of the New York 
State Association of Public School Coun- 
selors will be held in conjunction with 
this conference. Another principal item 
to be considered will be the findings of 
the New York State Regents’ Inquiry. 
Provision will be made for general ses- 
sions and section meetings. 

“Youth a Community Resource” and 
“The Community Serves Youth” are 
general topic sessions for the two days. 
Speakers include Francis T. Spaulding, 
Director of Secondary Education Section 
of the New York State Regents Inquiry; 
Harry A. Jager, Chief, Occupational In- 
formation and Guidance Service; and 
Harry D. Kitson, Editor of Occupa- 
TIONS. David Snedden will speak on 
“Predictions on the Future of Guidance.” 
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NORTHWESTERN — The _ conference 
scheduled in recent years at Lake Geneva 
will be held this year on the campus at 
Evanston, during the week of July 17. 
A special announcement is available for 
this Council on Guidance and Personnel 
Work. 


N.E.A. CONVENTION—As usual, a 
vocational guidance program will be in- 
cluded in the annual convention of the 
National Education Association to be 
held in San Francisco July 2-6. 


Supplement to List of 
Summer Courses 
The following arrived too late to be 
included in the list published in the May 
issue: 


Fordham University, New York City, 
July 5-August 12: 
History, Principles, Problems, and Proce- 
dure of Guidance. ...Mrs. WALDRON 
Occupational Analysis... .R. GALLAGHER 
Techniques of Counseling .R. GALLAGHER 
Educational Tests ........... Dr. Rock 
Intelligence Tests ...... Dr. McCarRTHY 
Vocational Tests and Measurements, 
Dr. MONAGHAN 
Diagnosis and Remedial Treatment of 
Reading Disability. ...Dr. MCCartTHy 
Clinical Tests and Measurements, 
Dr. REIMAN 


Northwestern University (addendum ): 
At its downtown campus the University 
will offer: 
Survey Course in Vocational Guidance. 
Organization and Administration of Em- 
ployment Services. 
Problems of Unemployment Compensa- 
tion. 


New Directory 

“College Courses in Guidance—Summer 
of 1939,” by Walter T. Greenleaf, a mimeo- 
graphed directory issued in May by the Oc- 
cupational Information and Guidance Serv- 
ice, U. S. Office of Education. Copies on 


request. 


RaDIo FEATURE—“Choosing and Pre. 
paring for a Vocation” was the problem 
chosen for deliberation on May 20 by 
“Youth Meets Government,” a weekly 
feature of the National Broadcasting 
Company. This program consists of , 
panel of students who meet at Brooklyn 
Institute under the direction of James G. 
McDonald, president of the Institute 
Ten outstanding students are selected 
every week from a different high schoo! 
in New York. They form a discussion 
group which, before an audience at the 
Institute, discusses some topic of interest 
to youth. On May 20 two guest speakers 
were present, Harry D. Kitson and Mary 
H. S. Hayes, who spoke briefly on general 
phases of the topic and then answered 
questions arising from the student discus- 
sion. Weekly prizes are offered for high 
school listeners who submit the best 
papers on the topics discussed. Judging 
from the mail response to the vocational 
guidance broadcast, there is nation-wide 
interest in the feature. 





NEXT CONVENTION IN 
ST. LOUIS 


Sr. Louis has been selected as the 
1940 convention city for the American 
Association of School Administrators, 
February 24 to 29. At a recent meet- 
ing of officers of the American Council 
of Guidance and Personnel Associa- 
tions the date for the Seventh Annual 
Convention was set for all day Thurs- 
day, Feb 22, indicating that the 
25th Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion would start Tuesday or Wednes- 
day, February 20 or 21, and continue 
a Saturday, February 24. Defi- 
nite dates and hotel headquarters will 
be announced in early fall issues of 
OCCUPATIONS. 
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In the Colleges 








A better job outlook for the 1939 June 
graduate than for his 1938 predecessor 
was announced this spring by the Asso- 
ciated Press, after a survey of fifty of the 
nation’s institutions of higher learning. 
Among the universities reporting 1939 to 
be a better placement year than 1938 
were: Nebraska, which experienced a 
continued interest in chemistry graduates 
and increased demand for students of 
agriculture, salesmen, accountants, teach- 
ers, and merchandisers; De Paul, which 
announced twice as many employer re- 
quests for applicants and a doubling of 
actual placements over 1938; Harvard; 
Pittsburgh, for engineers with business 
and sales training; Temple, with a de- 
mand exceeding the supply of women 
with secretarial training. 

The University of Oklahoma reported 
placement the best in ten years, with a 
marked shortage of male secretaries; while 
the University of Georgia experienced a 
greater demand for graduates than in the 
past five years, especially in sales work. 
Job openings exceeded the supply of 
George Williams College graduates who 
are employed to supervise leisure-time ac- 
tivities. Other institutions finding an up- 
swing in demand for their graduates were 
Boston and Northwestern universities and 
the University of Pennsylvania. 

Other data revealed in the survey cited 
demands from various governmental 
agencies and insurance companies for 
graduates with training in land and farm 
management, in conservation and agron- 
omy. As an indication of current trends, 
New York University placed nearly 80 


per cent of its 1938 graduates in engi- 
neering; and more than 75 per cent of 
graduates of five Illinois state teachers 
colleges were placed directly by these in- 
stitutions, with a ten per cent additional 
placement by outside agencies. 

Stanford University announced that the 
San Francisco Exposition was stimulating 
employment, much of which would lead 

permanent employment connections. 
Fordham University revealed the forma- 
tion of a “man-marketing clinic’ for the 
benefit of job-seeking alumni and under- 
graduates, and stated that over one-sixth 
of the entire student body was employed 
either full or part-time. Likewise at the 
University of Wisconsin one third of the 
total 12,000 enrollees were discovered to 
be self-supporting with a larger percent- 
age partially self-supported. Practically 
all of the 1938 graduates at the Iowa 
State College, it was revealed, have been 
placed in jobs, with an additional high 
record of alumni placement over the past 
ten years. 

A ten-year employment survey of Sim- 
mons College graduates was recently 
completed and revealed that less than 
two per cent of the surveyees were with- 
out employment, 35 per cent of whom 
were married and out of the job market. 
The reports covered graduates in social 
work, nursing, general science, business 
and secretarial studies, library science, 
home economics, English, and store serv- 
ice education. Trends in jobs noted by 
the survey included a demand for secre- 
tarial graduates with knowledges of 
bookkeeping, medicine, or law; for grad- 
uates in English with knowledges of 
publishing techniques rather than teach- 
ing; for specialized library workers; for 
food administration jobs for home eco- 
nomics graduates rather than teaching. 
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ApuLt Epucation—The pending 
Federal Aid to Education bill constitutes 
“an invasion on a permanent basis of 
state and local rights to control adult 
education,” said Morse A. Cartwright, 
Director, American Association for Adult 
Education, in his annual report to the 
Association Convention at Niagara Falls 
May 15-17. He also indicated belief that 
as the Thomas-Harrison bill is drawn 
it would be possible for the private vol- 
untary agencies now engaged in adult 
education to declare their public character 
and thus qualify the federal aid. 

The report mentioned several additions 
to publications in the Association's Study 
Plan in which counselors will be inter- 
ested. They include Training for the Job, 
by Frank Ernest Hill (in preparation), 
and Guidance and Adjustment, a pro- 
posed study of the agencies for educa- 
tional and vocational guidance available 
to adults under both private and public 
auspices, and including, if possible, ap- 
propriate aspects of personnel work in 
industry. The report adds that in this 
study an examination of charlatanism 
could not be avoided. 

Alvin Johnson, Director, New School 
for Social Research, New York City, was 
elected president of the Association. 


NEWSPAPER CARRIER—An investiga- 
tion of the occupation of newspaper carrier 
is being conducted by Henry B. McDaniel 
under the direction of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Cooperation is 
being extended by a committee of the 
International Circulation Managers Asso- 
ciation which has underwritten the pro- 
ject. Mr. McDaniel is pursuing graduate 
study at the university, on leave from his 
position as counselor in the Hoover High 
School, San Diego, California. 


Editorial 
(Concluded from page 807) 
There will be but slight change in gen- 
eral format. 

Trustees of the Association have te. 
appointed the members of the Editoria| 
Board now representing the Association, 
and they have enlarged the Board to jp. 
clude persons representing the interests 
of a wider clientele who look to the 
magazine for help in solving problems of 
vocational and educational guidance. 

The members of the Editorial Board 
representing the National Vocational Gui- 
dance Association take this Opportunity to 
bid a regretful farewell to their erstwhile 
colleagues of the National Occupational 
Conference. Words are inadequate to de. 
scribe the spirit of fellowship that has 
permeated our editorial conferences dur- 
ing the past six years. The Board also 
expresses profound gratitude to the Car- 
negie Corporation whose contribution 
consisted not merely in its liberal finan- 
cial subsidy, but also in interest and saga- 
cious counsel; and whose continuing 
good-will is evidenced by its generous 
support of the impending promotion 
effort. 

In the eyes of the editor this change 
through which we are passing should not 
be regarded as a misfortune or a hard- 
ship, but rather as a stimulus to greater 
accomplishment. We have been fortunate 
in having our ideals of editorial attain- 
ment elevated during these six years of 
plenty. Our aim should be to keep the 
magazine on this new elevation and to 
extend its services to a still larger number 
of persons who are trying to better society 
through the medium of vocational gui- 
dance.—H.D.K. 


—_—— 
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Where 





Whos Who — and 





RoperT Hoppock, Assistant Director of 
the National Occupational Conference, on 
September 1 becomes Professor of Education 
and Chairman of the Department of Per- 
sonnel Administration in the School of Edu- 
cation, Washington Square, New York Uni- 
versity. He succeeds Anna Y. Reed, who 
retires after forty years of service to 
education. Dr. Hoppock was formerly a 
vocational counselor in Rahway, N. J., pub- 
lic schools, and served as field secretary for 
the NVGA prior to becoming Assistant to 
the Director of NOC in 1933, and Assistant 
Director in 1938. During the past year he 
has taught courses at Fordham University 
and in the summer session at the State Univ. 
of Iowa. This summer he will teach two 
courses at New York University and will 
continue with NOC until it disbands on 
September 30. 


ALEXANDER J. STODDARD, a member of 
the NOC Executive Committee, took up his 
new duties as Superintendent of Schools in 
Philadelphia during the latter part of 
April. 

E. GEORGE PAYNE, who has been Acting 
Dean of the School of Education at New 
York University for the past year, in May 
was elevated to the Deanship effective Sep- 
tember 1. John W. Withers becomes Dean 
Emeritus. 


LAYTON S. HAWKINS, recently supervisor 
and consultant to WPA Adult Education 
Program in New York City, has been ap- 
pointed Chief of the Trade and Industrial 
Education Service in the U. S. Office of 
Education. 


Ovi W. EsHBACH of the Personnel Re- 
lations Department of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company was recently 
appointed Dean of the new Institute of 

echnology at Northwestern University. 
The Institute was established under a recent 
$6,735,000 grant from the Walter P. 
Murphy Foundation of Chicago and will 
open for the fall term of 1940. In his Bell 
System activities, Mr. Eshbach has been in- 
terested principally with the employment, 
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introductory training, and progress of tech- 
nical and other specially trained men. 


RoBerT E. Carey has been appointed di- 
rector of guidance in the Yonkers (New 
York) schools. 


WALTER W. Pettit, a member of the 
staff of the New York School of Social 
Work for 24 years, is now director of the 
school to succeed the late Porter R. Lee. 


Orpway TEAD recently was reelected 
chairman of the Board of Higher Education 
for New York City. 


ROWENA S. HApDSELL, for the past five 
years office manager for the National Occu- 
pational Conference, on June 1 assumed a 
similar position with a special study of the 
American Negro being conducted by the 
Carnegie Corporation under the direction of 
Gunnar Myrdal, with offices in the Chrysler 
Building, New York City. 


DONALD S. BRIDGEMAN, of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, New 
York, has been appointed chairman of the 
Program Committee for the seventh annual 
convention of the American Council of 
Guidance and Personnel Associations, in 
St. Louis, February 22, 1940. 


FLoyp W. REEVES, Professor of Admin- 
istration, University of Chicago, and Chair- 
man of the President’s Advisory Committee 
on Education, has been appointed Director 
of the American Youth Commission, effec- 
tive June 1. He will take the place of Homer 
P. Rainey, who recently resigned to become 
the President of the University of Texas. 


BERNARD ACKERMAN has been appointed 
vocational counselor on the Nationa! Youth 
Administration project in Philadelphia. 


Jack LEVAN is now Assistant Director 
of Personnel at the College of the City of 
New York, in charge of the employment 
office at the downtown branch, School of 
Business and Civic Administration. Made- 
laine Strong has been appointed his assistant. 


KENNETH LAWYER, vocational counsel- 
lor at Knox College, is now a consultant in 
distributive education for part-time and co- 
operative training in the U. S. Office of 
Education. 
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Reviews of Recent Publications . . 


Books Reviewed + , 


. By Various Contributors 








THE INDUSTRIAL WORKER. By T. N. 
Whitehead. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1938. Pp. 444. 2 Vols. $5.00. 


Twelve years went by into the making of 
this book. Six years (1927-'32) were spent 
by the author and his associates of the Har- 
vard Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration in recording everything important 
said and done by a small group of women 
manual workers assembling electrical relays 
in the Hawthorne Plant of Western Electric 
Company, Chicago. Six additional years of 
study were required to prepare graphs and 
conclusions—the result, a volume of stimu- 
lating text and charts. 

Volume | presents a detailed description 
of the setting of the experiment, the condi- 
tions under which these women worked, the 
effect on production and on employee atti- 
tudes of changes in such factors as tempera- 
ture, hours of work, rest periods, type of 
relay assembled, social activities, seating ar- 
rangements, and personnel, an explanation 
of the statistical methods used in the anal- 
ysis, and the conclusions. Volume II portrays 
statistically the conditions described in the 
first volume. 

The results of this intensive study prove, 
in this reviewer's estimation, that sound 
employer-employee relationships depend 
= much nome than simply ood sane 
and hours.” They show that various changes 
in physical working conditions have less 
effect upon employee morale than might be 
expected, but that the social implications of 
these changes are vitally important. The 
value of non-financial incentives, such as 
good supervision and recognition, is empha- 
sized. Throughout these volumes facts stress 
that human relations in industrial work are 
of utmost importance. 

Everyone interested in — attitudes 
and labor conditions in industry will vote 


The Industrial Worker a scholarly and 
authentic source of long-desired information. 
This book does the pleasing job of confirm- 





— 


ing some beliefs, of disproving certain cop. 
tentions, and of projecting new ideas into 
the industrial picture. A. F. Kinpatr 
Assistant Director of 

Industrial Relations, 

General Foods Corporation 
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A GIRL GROWS UP. By Ruth Fedder. 
New York, McGraw-Hill, 1939. Pp. 235. 
$1.75. 

Written in the language of the ‘teen-age 
girl and cleverly illustrated with up-to-the. 
minute sketches, A Girl Grows Up catches 
the attention of the adolescent with the first 
paragraph. 

Years of experience in counseling have 
given Miss Fedder so sympathetic an under- 
standing that she is able to project herself 
into the lives of girls and to see their prob- 
lems —— of background or national- 
ity. She does not attempt to give ready-made 
answers but rather to give information about 
certain fundamentals of behavior, enabling 
girls to establish and judge their own points 
of view regarding their behavior. 

The author recognizes four major adjust- 
ments in the process of growing up: the 
gradual achievement of emotional independ- 
ence from the family, the establishment of 
wholesome relationships with the opposite 
sex, the selection and entrance upon an ap- 
propriate vocation, and the adoption of a 
philosophy or point of view which will 
unify life and give it meaning. The psychol- 
ogy underlying the behavior of the adol- 
escent is interpreted into a girl's own 
language, giving her an understanding of 
the “why” of her problems. This is followed 
by constructive suggestions for meeting and 
solving them with no suggestion of preach- 
ing or moralizing. 

In the final chapter, “The Give and Take 
of Living,” an appeal which is both inspir- 
ing and helpful is made to the girl of today 
to make a place for herself in society. 
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BOOKS REVIEWED 


Counselors, teachers, and parents will find 
girls eager to read this book. Put your copy 
in a conspicuous place on your desk and wait 
for the demand. The original title attracts 
the curiosity of the adolescent girl, for youth 
is yearning for a solution to its problems. 
Miss Fedder has succeeded admirably in 
answering the all-important question, ‘“What 
does growing up mean a 

Grace M. Harris 
Counselor, 
Central Junior High School, 
Muskegon, Michigan 
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FROM SCHOOL TO COLLEGE: A 
STUDY OF THE TRANSITION EXPE- 
RIENCE. Conducted by Lincoln B. Hale, in 
cooperation with D. W. Bailey, G. H. 
Menke, DeK. Rugh, and G. E. Schlesser. 
Hugh Hartshorne, Editor. New Haven, Yale 
University Press, 1939. (Yale Studies in 
Religious Education, No. XI.) 


An old problem is here attacked in a new 
way. This volume reports a very thorough, 
many-sided study of the experiences during 
the freshman year in college of 1547 stu- 
dents, who came from 103 secondary schools 


and were distributed among 40 colleges. The 
plan followed involved the cooperation of 


the students themselves, parents, principals 
and headmasters, and various administrative 
officers in the colleges. Data were secured 
through questionnaires filled out by the stu- 
dents, reports furnished by schools and col- 
leges, student-rating blanks, interview and 
observation schedules, and standardized tests. 
Various collaborators made 179 special case 
studies. As noted by the author, one signif- 
icant conclusion which may be drawn from 
the study is that this many-sided procedure 
“is a method of investigation having general 
utility” (p. 96). 

Many of the students whose careers were 
being followed did well in college; others 
not so well, in varying degrees up to com- 
plete failure and dismissal. The usual appall- 
ing “mortality” occurred: only 1,111 of the 
original 1,547 were still in college in the 
—— year. 

various adjustment problems which 
all these students, including the most suc- 
cessful, encountered in varying degrees are 
studied under ten headings: “health, scholas- 
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tic, financial, family and home, religious, 
moral and disciplinary, personality, social, 
living conditions, outreach” (p. 28). “Out- 
reach” is defined as “the extent to which the 
students evinced intelligent interest and ap- 
preciation in current affairs and issues,” in 
“cultural and social values,” etc. (p. 44), 
and represents an area which is explored in 
an unusually definite and significant way. 

This is a stimulating book and a troubling 
book. Naturally it raises many more ques- 
tions than it answers. But it does define the 
transition problem more fully, I think, than 
it has ever been defined before. It portrays 
unforgettably the complexity of the expe- 
rience which freshmen face and the kalei. 
doscopic variety of their experience patterns 
No one who has read it can ever again think 
of any freshman (or any other student) 
merely as a man who makes A’s or a man 
who makes F's. And there are still college 
teachers and even college administrators who 
think of students that way! 

Max McConn 

Washington Square College, 
New York University 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN CATH- 
OLIC SECONDARY SCHOOLS. By Sister 
M. Teresa Gertrude Murray. New York, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1938. Pp. 163. $1.60. 

In this study we have a presentation of 
Catholic principles of guidance. It shows 
the need of vocational guidance from the 
point of view of Catholic educators, as evi- 
denced by the increased emphasis in their 
literature, research projects, and organized 
guidance programs over a period of a quarter 
of a century. 

In developing > the study deals 
with the genesis and present status of gui- 
dance in diocesan systems of the U. S. Un- 
fortunately however, there are lacunae in the 
information presented. 

Previous studies relative to vocational gui- 
dance are discussed. A list of these studies 
is presented which may serve as excellent 
reference material. Statistical data on Cath- 
olic secondary schools are given. This vol- 
ume also discusses the distribution of pepil 

pulation. Size of schools, faculty, distri- 

ution of schools by states, etc. are given 
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Chapter V is devoted primarily to the 
author's present study on vocational guidance 
in Catholic secondary schools. This chapter 
is based on school responses to a question- 
naire. It reports the techniques used in high 
school guidance, and offers valuable sug- 
gestions for guidance at various levels. 

In the conclusions to the study, the report 
shows that the lack of guidance in some 
institutions is due to teacher load. The 
author stresses the fact that the weakest 
point in vocational guidance in Catholic sec- 
ondary schools has been the lack of occupa- 
tional information. The point is also brought 
out that college preparatory schools need to 
give more guidance but that some have not 
realized this fact, since a number of college 
preparatory schools take the stand that their 
school is preparing for college and therefore 
vocational guidance as such is not necessary. 

The chapter on training Catholic coun- 
selors under Catholic auspices lists the Cath- 
olic universities which are especially alert 
to guidance work. 

Important recommendations made by the 
author and referred to as a follow-up of this 
study are: that the training of teachers and 
counselors be more extensive; and that more 
Catholic colleges offer courses in vocational 
guidance. Further recommendations are 
offered for the development of vocational 
guidance in Catholic secondary schools. 

The bibliography, although extensive, 
omits some of our leading Catholic period- 
icals and some outstanding Catholic author- 
ities. 

This study would be of practical value 
if it had been based on data within the scope 
of its making. As it is, conclusions of 1938 
on the “present status” are based in one 
instance on data relevant to 1932. 

ANTHONY J. SCHOLTER 


Director of Vocational Guidance 
Department of Education 
Archdiocese of Milwaukee 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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COUNSELING YOUNG WORKERS. By 
Jane F. Culbert and Helen R. Smith. 
New York, Vocational Service for Juniors, 
95 Madison Avenue, 1939. Pp. 212. $1.75. 

All those workers who have followed 
with interest the expanding and very gen- 


uine services of the Vocational Service {o, 
Juniors will read this study with consider. 
able profit and with a wish to recommend 
the book as a practical handbook in certain 
vocational guidance procedures, 

Helen R. Smith, who during the absence 
of Mary H. S. Hayes in Washington directs 
the V.S.J., has presented compactly—wit) 
Jane F. Culbert as collaborator—an x. 
count of the ways in which the organiza. 
tion aon ad giving “constructive he! 
to young e in working out their voca. 
tional roblems.” ‘ ' 

In four parts well packed with solid jp. 
formation the book outlines: I—the Coup. 
selor’s work with the Client; II—Workinp 
Relations with other Agencies; II]—Ad. 
ministrative Procedures and Office Mechap. 
ics; and IV—The Psychological Depart. 
ment. Two appendices give full details of 
the use of an Information Schedule, and 
reproduce the types of blanks and forms in 
constant use at the Vocational Service fo; 
Juniors or in its joint work with the Junior 
Division of the New York State Employ. 
ment Service. This latter combination has 
functioned since 1935 as the Junior Consul. 
tation Service, sponsored by the N.Y.A. of 
New York City. 

Parts I and II will especially interest the 
working counselor on the alert for sugges. 
tions as to professional practice in satisfac. 
tory use elsewhere. e former section 
contains a description of the steps in estab- 
lishing mutual understanding between 
counselor and counselee, and—something 
more vital than superficial rapport—a work. 
ing knowledge of the young counselee’s 
varied problems as they affect his vocational 
adjustment. The notes on selection of tests, 
utilization of test scores, on staff confer- 
ences, and on tentative recommendations for 
clients, all will bear close reading by the 
vocational counselor in search of a fresh 
point of view as well as confirmation of his 
hopes about rimentation. 

aling with the moot question of tests 
and testing procedures, Miss Beatrice Can- 
dee’s part of the book (The Psychological 
Department), will be especially valuable to 
readers who would know more about cur- 
rent use of specific of tests, functions 
of tests, un Oe salcaine of whatever 
knowledge is yielded by the tests, whether 
of the intelligence trade, or aptitude vati- 
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BOOKS REVIEWED 


cies. No one can cavil in the simplicity 
ind clarity of the judicious conclusions ar- 
rived at in this book. 

It is possible, however, that many readers 
might wish for more data on methods of 
conveying occupational information to the 
young workers. A half-page discussion of 
this process leaves one wishing for more 
details about this function of the counselor, 
who is so commonly faced with young can- 
didates applying for work in a world whose 
multiform varieties of work he knows so 
slightly 
IONA ROBERTSON LOGIE 
Hunter College H.S. 

New York 
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THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 
PERSONAL COUNSELING. By Hugh M. 
Bell. California, Stanford University Press. 
1939. (Revised). Pp. 167. $1.25. 

This is essentially a handbook to accom- 
pany the Adjustment Inventory which is 
designed to measure a student's own evalua- 
tion of his home, health, social and emotional 
adjustments. Because the inventory has been 
developed to be used primarily as a basis 


for personal counseling with individuals of 
high school and college age, the author de- 
votes a large section of one em to a 


consideration of problems in the four areas 
of the inventory. But these chapters are 
an old story to those familiar with the ear- 
lier edition. 

The present edition includes, in addition 
to the earlier material, a statement of experi- 
mental work on the Adjustment Inventory 
since 1934, the development of the School 
Inventory and of the Adult Adjustment 
Inventory. The School Inventory is designed 
primarily for use with high school students 
to show their adjustment problems in rela- 
tion to school life. The Adult Adjustment 
Inventory, besides adapting to adult level 
the questions in the four areas of the Ad- 
justment Inventory, includes a section on 
Occupational Adjustment which is concerned 
with the following occupational situations: 
personal adjustments to employer; adequacy 
of pay; opportunity for promotion ; adequate 
vacations ; growth and satisfaction 
ia work; relationship with fellow workers; 
and accessibility of place of work. 
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This book is an excellent introduction to 
the field of measurement in the personal 
areas sampled but one feels that the author 
is too optimistic about the possibility of ob- 
taining ‘concrete and objective” descriptions 
of personality and reliable measuring instru- 
ments. 

RuTH E. SALLEY 
Office of the Registrar 
Hunter College, New York City 
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To THE Eprror: 

I have read with interest and apprecia- 
tion Miss de Schweinitz’s comments on the 
Youth and Labor Symposium in the March 
magazine, and should like to add a few ad- 
ditional comments. 

I regret that the symposium did not em- 
phasize, in addition to referring to advan 
tages that may accrue to youth from joining 
the labor movement, the service which youth 
may render to his fellow-workers and to 
society through his active participation in 
the labor movement. 

A mh, ore which aims to give coun 
selors a background of present employer- 
employee relationships should, I believe, 
place an emphasis on collective bargaining 
as am important element in a democracy 
and on the need for collective bargaining 
if labor is to occupy its proper place in 
industry and in helping to shape conditions 
under which youth will be employed. Coun- 
selors should, I believe, help youth to be- 
come familiar with this idea as soon as they 
begin to think in terms of the place they 
are to occupy in the industrial world— 
whether that place be that of an employee 
or manager. In presenting the subject, youth 
should be helped to see that collective bar- 
gaining has, as its fundamental purpose, 
securing to labor on the one hand, and man- 
agement on the other, the conditions to 
which they are entitled, and promoting har 
monious relations between the two. 

Mary P. Corre 
Vocation Bureau 
Cincinnati Public Schools 
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836 OCCUPATIONS 


BACK NUMBERS of Occupations 


NOW AVAILABLE ¢ ATTRACTIVE PRICES 


The rransrer of all magazine supplies and equipment from the National Occy. 
pational Conference to the National Vocational Guidance Association on June 30 involves 
turning over to the Association more than 10,000 miscellaneous single issues of 
OccuPATIONS, the Vocational Guidance Magazine. They date from March 1934 
June 1939, as shown in the tabulation below; broken sets only; no one complete volume 
can be assembled from these miscellaneous single issues. Storage space is overcrowded 
Association Trustees have requested that excess copies be sold at the following reduced 
rates, including cost of mailing: 


Broken Sets—Miscellaneous Single Issues 


ey Sererrerreerr etree $0.40 each 
ft Pf Seerererrrrrr Terre eee .30 each 
25 G2 GROSS COMES... oo ccc ccc ceseccecescn .20 each 


e Since the total supply of some issues is fewer than 100 copies 
we reserve the privilege of substituting second choice issues; 
please indicate optional selections when ordering. 


WE PAY THE POSTAGE—SEND CHECK WITH ORDER 
Back numbers available, including some special issues—as long as they last: 


Vol. XII, 1933-34—March (Sec. II, Berkeley Conference) 
Vol. XIII, 1934-35—Nov. (Mental Hygiene and Guidance); Dec.; Jan.; May; June 


Vol. XIV, 1935-36—Nov.; Dec.; March (Voc. Guidance and Ed. for Negroes); April; May 
(Sec. I; also Sec. II, Rockland County Survey); June (Sec. I, Criteria for Vocational Success; 
and Sec. II, Breathitt County Survey) 


Vol. XV, 1936-37—Oct.; Nov.; Feb.; April (Rehabilitation of the Tuberculous); May 
Vol. XVI, 1937-38—Dec.; Jan.; Feb.; May 
Vol. XVII, 1938-39—Nov.; Dec.; Jan.; Feb.; March; April; May; June 


LIBRARIANS, NOTE: A limited number of unbound copies of complete volumes of 
OCCUPATIONS, 1933-39, including cumulative author-subject index for all six volumes, are 
available at a special price. Write for information to Occupations, 60 East 42 Street, 
New York. 


THE NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 
Send miscellaneous copy orders to 


OCCUPATIONS, the Vocational Guidance Magazine 
Room 601, 75 Varick Street, New York City 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


——— 
Publications Received 
ee, 


McCracken, C. C., in collaboration with 
Brown, K. A., and McCracken, C. W. A 
Survey of Student Personnel Services in 
Fifty Colleges Affiliated with the Board of 
Christian Education of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America. 
Part I. Pre-College Guidance. Published by 
the Board, Philadelphia, 1939, Mimeo- 
graphed. Pp. 51. 

This report dealing with pre-college guidance 
is to be supplemented by further reports on per- 
sonnel procedures in college and on placement 
and follow-up. “Pre-college guidance,” accord- 
ing to these investigators, covers “the period in 
the student's educational career from the upper 
years of high school to the completion of his 
registration for freshman classes.” It includes his 
orientation. 

Using a form developed by the North Central 
Association, the investigators studied current 
practices with respect to use of tests, special bulle- 
tins, conferences with high schools, etc. In order 
to obtain light on the desirability of these prac- 
tices, the investigators appealed to a nation-wide 
jury. On the basis of the jury’s replies, a “core 


In the future— 





Occupational Index 
and 


Occupational Abstracts 


Established by the National Occu- 
pational Conference, will continue on 
a self-sustaining basis under the spon- 
sorship of Occupational Index, Inc., 

| with headquarters at New York Uni- 
versity. Robert Hoppock will continue 
| as Editor of both publications. 


Write for price list of new ab- 


Occupational Index, Inc. 
New York University 
79 Washington Square, East 
New York City 


of pre-school practices” is suggested. bang is 
given that any college should probably adapt 
these suggestions in the light of its specific poole. 


Speech in College and Life, An Orienta- 
tion Manual Prepared by the Members of 
the Department of Speech of Queens Col- 
lege. New York, Pitman Publishing Corp., 
1939. Pp. 47. Illustrated. 

A presentation of the need for good speech in 
everyday life and in vocational pursuits. De- 
scribes methods through which speech faults are 
detected and corrected in Queens College, and 
lists the courses provided. Chapter IV is devoted 
to speech education and vocational preparation, 
with particular reference to the standards set for 
teachers by New York City Board of Education. 


Kurtz, Russell H. Social Work Year 
Book 1939. Fifth Issue. New York, Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1939. Pp. 730. $3.50. 

Contains 82 signed topical articles many of 
which, such as those dealing with CCC, employ- 
ment services, mental hygiene, Negroes, tran- 
siency, vocational guidance, vocational rehabilita- 
tion, and youth programs, are of immediate inter- 
est to the vocational counselor. This volume 
brings up to date the many activities of the 
organizations listed in “National Organizations 
Interested in Vocational Guidance,” published in 
OccuPATIONS, October, 1939, and available as a 
reprint. The volume concludes with a consider- 
able list of national, state, public, and private 
agencies in the field of social work and a com- 
plete index. 

Toland, Edward D. Choosing the Right 
Career. New York, D. Appleton-Century 
Co., 1939. Pp. 216. Revised edition. $1.50. 

Some nineteen occupations are discussed in as 
many chapters devoted to them. 

Davis, Burton E. Guidance in the Junior 
= School. Published by the author. 
Yokohama, Yamagata Press, 1939. Pp. 156. 
$1.00. 

Deals with programs, grouping, testing, orien- 
tation, occupational information, exploratory 
work and shops, hobby clubs, counseling, home 
contacts, home room guidance. Includes several 
charts and a bibliography. 

Career Tours. Women at Work—A Tour 
Among Careers. New York, American 
Woman's Club, 1939. Pp. 96. $1.00. Illus- 
trated. 

Cites many careers in which women have made 
a success, and lists various industries which are 
offering career tours to women visiting New York 
this summer. 

Bingham, W. V. Oral Examinations in 
Civil Service Recruitment. Chicago, Civil 
Service Assembly, 1939. Pp. 30. 50 cents. 

With special references to experiences in 
Pennsy!vania. 
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HELP YOU PUT “SQUARE PEGS” 
IN “SQUARE HOLES” 


Vocational guidance workers find the new S.V.E. Voca- 
tional Picturols a remarkable aid in helping young people 
find the occupations for which they are best fitted. 
S.V.E. Picturols consisting of strips of 35 mm. film, con- 
taining series of still pictures visualize the nature of the 
work in each of 25 vocations. They are projected by 
inexpensive S.V.E. equipment of which there are many 
styles to fit all requirements. Write for literature. 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, inc. 


DEPT. 6V, 100 E. OHIO ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


PRODUCERS, 
DISTRIBUTORS OF 


MANUFACTURERS, 


VOCATIONAL 
PICTUROLS 


Visual Hida 
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BOOKS FOR 
SELF - EDUCATION 


A List Prepared by Sigrid Edge 


“These books are not for the expert 
but for the person who . . . desires 
easy, readable approaches to many 
fields of knowledge” — Preface. De- 
cribes 500 books which public libra- 
ries use with people who have left 
school early—books which stress inter- 
ests common to many young people 
facing the end of a school career. Six 
groups: Success in Personal Liv- 
ing, Cultural Background, Successful 
Home Life, Earning a Living, Social 
and Economic Problems, and Biog- 
raphy and Travel. Schools should 
find this list useful in preparing 
young people to meet life situations. 
98 pages, 75c. 10 or more, 60c each. 





BY WAY OF 
INTRODUCTION 


A Book List for Young People 


Excellent selection and annotations 
addressed specifically to teen age 
make this a distinctive list. 1200 titles 
are arranged under 20 broad reading 
interests: Adventure, Exploration, Ro- 
mance, Humor, Sports and Hobbies, 
Careers, the Modern World, Science, 
etc. Illustrated. Indexed. Prepared by 
A.L.A.-N.E.A. Committee, Jean C. 
Roos, chairman. 130 pages, 65c. 


Quantity prices: 

So that young people themselves may 
have their own copies—and in this 
way gain experience in the use of 
book lists—quantity prices are: 35c 
each for 10-100 copies, 30c each for 
100 or more. 





AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


+ 520 North Michigan Avenue - Chicago 


(When replying to advertisements please mention OocuraTions) 
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Cumulative Author -Subject Index 


Six Volumes, XIII-XVII — June 1933-June 1939 


of 


OCCUPATIONS, the Vocational Guidance Ma gazine 


Note: In the cumulative index of the six volumes, the month of issue is not 
indicated except after those items appearing in Volume XII which was not paged 
consecutively. (Volume XII contained ten issues, June 1933 to June 1934, inclusive.) 
For convenience the following table of paginations will serve to identify the month of 
issue of any of the indexed entries from Volumes XIII-XVII, the numbers indicating 


the first page for each issue: 


XIII XIV XV XVI XVU 
(1934-35) (1935-36) (1936-37) (1937-38) (1938-39) 

Ee rai ones wes 1 1 1 1 1 
November ......... 97 97 97 113 97 
a 193 193 193 217 193 
January .........-- 289 289 289 317 289 
February ........-. 385 385 385 413 385 
CE Bi aneseone< 481 481 481 509 481 
April ............- 577 609 577 617 577 
May 673 705 685 713 673 

833 (Sec. II) 
JURE no ccccccccsess 769 913 829 g0¢ 769 

1009 (Sec. IT) 


CUMULATIVE AUTHOR INDEX 
Volumes XII-XVII — June 1933-June 1939 


A 


ACHILLES, Paut S., XIII, 624 

Apams, C. R., XV, 636 

AIKIN, WiLForD M., XIV, 112 

AITKIN, ARTHUR N., XV, 617 

ALDERTON, Cora C., XIV, 162 

ALEXANDER, CARTER, XIV, 968 

ALEXANDER, WILLIAM P., XII, (Apr.), 75 

ALLARDYCE, ARCHIE, XIII, 153 

ALLEN, CHARLES R., XVII, 70 

ALLEN, RicHarp D., XVI, 15, 778 

ALLYN, Harriet M., XVI, 762 

ALTSTETTER, M. L., XVI, 513 - 

Amos, TuHyrsa W., XVII, 148 

ANDERSON, Homer W., XVI, 227 

ANDERSON, Roy N., XII, (June '33) 61; (Oct.), 
69; (Dec.), 50; (Jan.), 63; (Feb.), 77; 
(Mar.), 45; XII (June "34), 100 

ANpREE, Ropert G., XVII, 531 


Anprus, ErHet P., XII, (Mar. Sec. II), 78; 


XIII, 781 
ANGELL, E. L., XIII, 146 
AureE, GENA M., XIII, 350 


B 


BALLOou, FRANK W., XVI, 630 

BARNHART, Eart W., XVII, 409 

BAUMGARTEN, FRANZISKA, XII, (June 
XIV, 115 

Becker, Ersa G., XVII, 680 

BECKMAN, R. O., XII, (Dec.), 28; XV, $1 

Beers, F. S., XII (Apr.), 8; XIV, 528 

BEGEMAN, WARREN K., XV, 152 

BEIGHLEY, K. C., XVI, 644 

BELL, REGINALD, XII, (Mar. Sec. II), 67 

BELLAMY, Epwarp, XIII, 399 

BENBOW, SPENCER D., XVII, 678 

BENNETT, MARGARET E., XII, (Mar. Sec. 11), 48 


34), 79; 








RAC OCCUPATIONS 


BENTLEY, JexkoME H., XVII, 159; XVII, 442 
BENTSON, HAzeEL, XVI, 648 

BERGEN, GARRET L., XIV, 949 

Bernays, Epwarp L., XVI, 131 

Best, Ernest M., XII, (Feb.), 56 

Bestor, ARTHUR E., XII, (May), 45 
Bezzeripes, A. I., XIV, 357 


BINGHAM, WALTER V., XII, (Feb.), 6; (May), 


55; XIV, 197, 202; XV, 15; XVI, 824 
BIRKINSHAW, M., XII, (June '34), 64 
BisHop, Louis F., Jr., XIV, 233 
BITTNER, MARGARET A., XIII, 252 
Brxier, HarRoitp H., XIV, 530 
BLANDING, SARAH G., XVI, 750; XVII, 647 
BLocK, VirGINIA L., XIII, 226 
BLoopcoop, NELL M., XIV, 656 
BLOOMFIELD, MEYER, XVI, 666 
BiuettT, C. G., XV, 412 
BoarD, SAMUEL S., XII, (June "33), 80 
BoGAN, WILLIAM J., XIV, 101; XIV, 816 
Borsop!, RALPH, XIV, 389 
BouTWELL, WitL1aM D., XVI, 232 
BOWERMAN, GEORGE F., XII, (June °33), 78 
BRANDON, ARTHUR L., XVI, 326 
BRENNAN, J. HAROLD, XIII, 159 


BREWER, JOHN M., XII, (June '33), opp. 24, 


49; (May), 5; XIII, 547, 849; XV, 232 
BRIDGMAN, DoNALD F., XIV, 796 
Briccs, Howarp L., XIV, 293 
Briccs, THoMaSs H., XV, 203, 394 
Broapy, KNuTe O., XII, (Nov.), 9 
BROCKMANN, L. O., XIII, 413 
BROTEMARKLE, ROBERT A., XV, 34, 737 
Brown, RICHARD R., XIV, 776 
BRUNNER, EDMUND DE S., XV, 881; XVII, 581 
BRYAN, WILLIAM L., XIII, 247 
Butey, Roy C., XIII, 249 
BurHok, BEULAH W., XV, 589 
BurscH, JAMes F., XII, (Mar. Sec. II), 90 
Buscu, Henry M., XII, (May), 59 
ByraM, H. M., XVII, 114 


Cc 


CAMPBELL, Haro_pD G., XIII, 5 

CarREL, ALExis, XIV, 411 

CARRINGTON, ELAINE §S., XIII, 694 

CarsTENS, E. E., XIII, 248 

CARTWRIGHT, MorsE A., XV, 582 

CuHapwick, Ler S., XVI, 70 

CHALERON, CLAIRE, XIII, 731 

CHAMBERS, Merritt M., XV, 861 

CHAPMAN, PAUL W., XVI, 134 

CuHartTers, W. W., XII, (June '34), 75 

CISNEY, HARLAND, XV, 605 

CLARK, FLORENCE E., XVI, 117, 245, 548 

CLARK, Harop F., XII, (Feb.), 18; XIV, 766, 
931; XVI, 221 

CLARKE, JAMES M., XIV, 125; XV, 236, 408 

CLASON, Excin D., XII, (Nov.), 9 

CLELAND, H. L., XVII, 699 

Cue, Doris A., XV, 60 

Corer, Lioyp M., XIV, 537 

Coie, Ropert C., XVII, 705 

CoLuins, JOHN J., XVII, 491 

CooLr ‘GH, KENNETH, XVI, 544 

Coopy:, CHaries B., XIV, 556 

Copp, Tracry, XV, 624 


pomaeg ok NoraH M., XV, 321 

RRE, y P., XII (Nov.) opp. 16; 

XVI, 582, 676, 774, 303) 904; XViL et 

Cowpany, Kart, XII (Dec.), 14; (Mar. Sec. 11) 

Cow tey, W. H., XVI, 147, 644, 724 

CRANE, MARGARET, XVI, 837 

CRAWFORD, ALBERT B., XII (Apr.), 13 

CRESSWELL, DoNALD M., XV, 421; XVI 743 
XVII, 624 ies 

CUMMINGS, FRANCES, XV, 761; XVI, 672 774 

Cutren, Grorce B., XVII, 498 J 
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DaRLEY, JOHN G., XVI, 765 
Davis, ALBERT M., XII (Nov.), 17 
Davis, ALICE R., XII (Oct.), 67 
Davis, ANNA M., XV, 154 
Davis, BuRTON E., XIV, 361 
Davis, DONALD L., XVI, 626 
Davis, Epwin W., XIII, 503 
Davis, Harvey N., XII (May), 51 
Davis, Roya J., XIII, 30 
DESCHWEINITZ, DoroTHEA, XV, 516; XVII. 
613, 737 
Dewey, JOHN, XII (Dec.), 40 
DIcCKsoN, Vircit E., XV, 147 
Dietz, J.. WALTER, XVI, 542 
Drxon, F. B., XV, 651 
Durr, JoHN C., XII (Dec.), 25 
Dunn, Artet E. V., XVI, 569 
Dunsmoor, C. C., XIV, 660 
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EARLE, FRANK M., XII (Apr.), 70 
EASTMAN, LINDA A., XII (Mar.), 21 
EuioT, CHARLES W., XIV, 782 
EMERSON, KENDALL, XV, 585 
EMERSON, LYNN, XVI, 378, 813 
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Fattor, C. W., XIV, 264; XVI, 279 

FAIRCHILD, MILDRED, XII (June '34), 40 

FELDMAN, HERMAN, XVII, 5, 204, 395, 688 

FENLASON, ANNE F., XVII, 232 

FENTON, NORMAN, XII (Mar. Sec. II), 72 

Fincu, F. H., XV, 628 

FINLEY, JOHN H., XII (Oct.), 10; (May), 61 

FisHeR, Dorotuy C., XII (June "33), 5; XIII, 
464; XIV, 80 

Fisk, HELEN G., XV, 156, 760; XVI, 776 

Fircu, JOHN A., XIV, 760 

FLEISCHMAN, Doris E., XVI, 131 

FLEMING, RALPH D., XV, 885; XVII, 202 

FLETCHER, LAauRA E., XV, 254 

FoRRESTER, GERTRUDE, XIII, 54 

Fox, JoHN A., XVII, 512 

FREUND, CLEMENT J., XV, 316 

Fryer, Doucias, XII (June '34), 55 

FRYKLUND, VERNE C., XIII, 403 

Futter, R. G., XII (Jan.), 37, 81; XIII, 525; 
XIV, 206; XV, 849; XVI, 521 
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GaRDNER, DoroTHY, XV, 530 

GarDNER, Leroy U., XV, 605 

Garrett, Mitprep, XII (Mar.), 38 

GHERARDI, BANCROFT, XIV, 918 

Gs, Louise, XIII, 546; XV, 528 

GuBRETH, LILLIAN, XII (June '34), 35 

Gus, G. R., XIII, 596 

GotpsMITH, ALFRED N., XVI, 621 

GoocH, Witpur I., XII (Mar.), 31; XIV, 394, 
835, 1011; XV, 396; XVI, 41 

GrAHAM, Ben G., XVII, 699 

Gray, CHARLES H., XIV, 5 

GREEN, WILLIAM, XVII, 487 

GREENE, Epwarp B., XV, 51 

GrossMAN, Bessie S., XVI, 350 
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HAHN, Mitton, XVI, 651 

HALL, O. Mitton, XII (Feb.), 27; XIV, 949 

HAND, HaRo“p C., XII (Mar. Sec. II), 44; 106; 
(June 33), 53; XIII, 226 

HaNNuM, R. R., XIII, 146 

Hartow, ALvIN F., XIV, 129 

Hartson, L. D., XVI, 138 

HaTcHER, O. LATHAM, XV, 758; XVI, 771 

HausAM, WINFRED M., XIII, 47; XV, 
XVII, 654 

Hawkes, HERBERT E., XII (Nov.), 5 

HAWKINS, THOMAS E., XIII, 749 

Hayes, Mary H. S., XIV, 240, 555; XV, 301; 
XVI, 737; XVII, 507 

Heaey, JAMES C., XVII, 516 
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Abilities and opportunities, XII, (Feb.), 6 

Abraham Lincoln School, Los Angeles, guidance 
in, XIII, 781 

Abstracts, occupational, prepared by National Oc- 
cupational Conference: accountant, XVI, 552; 
advertising, XVI, 435; air conditioning engi- 
neer, XVI, 160; architect, XVI, 356; automo- 
bile mechanic, XIII, 731, 857; aviation, XVI, 
26; baker, XVI 852; banking, XIV, 323; 
barber, XV, 337; city and county manager, 
XIil, 726; dental hygienist, XIV, 646; dentist, 
XVII, 418; diesel engine, XV, 890; journalism, 
XVI, 655; letter carrier, XIV, 641; motion pic- 
ture actor, XV, 442; painting, XV, 139; phar- 
macy, XV, 521; photography, XV, 328; plas- 
terer, XVII, 139; plumber, XIII, 519; police 
officer, XV, 147; radio service man, XVI, 264; 
teaching, XIV, 328; veterinarian, XVII, 223; 
vocational counselor, XIII, 515; program, XIII, 
514; readability test, XIV, 125; complete list of 
abstract series, XVII, 572 

Accountant, the, XVI, 552 

Actuaries, shortage of, XVII, 19 

Adjustment correspondent, the, XVI, 281 

Adjustment, occupational; see Occupational ad- 
justment 

Adjustment Service, New York City, XII (Jan.), 
37; survey of, XIV, 68, 369 

Adjustment service in Chicago's high schools, 
XVII, 389 

Administrative personnel, XIV, 918 

— officers, guidance problems of, XIII, 
15 

Adult education: ten years of, XIV, 80; place- 
ment possibilities in, XV, 881; implications, 
XV, 582 

Adult guidance: trends in, XIII, 47; outside of 
full-time situations, XIII, 47; and the misfit, 
XIII, 50; in evening classes, XIII, 51; com- 
munity guidance for, XV, 399; vocational gui- 
dance for adults, XVII, 14. See also under 
Guidance 

Advertising: occupations in, XVI, 435; as a pro- 
fession, XVI, 433 

Affiliated Schools for Workers, XV, 530 

Age discrimination; see under Forty-year-olds 

Agriculture: partial list of occupations in, XVII, 
119; bibliography, XV, 641; incomes in, XVI, 
222; see also under Occuvations; Farming 

Air conditioning: opportunities in, XV, 854; 
engineering, XVI, 160 

Akron, O., community guidance at, XVI, 594 

Alabama College, guidance at, XV, 59 

— N. Y., School Library, guidance at, XV, 
25 

All Counselor's Day at Muskegon Jr. H. S., XVII, 
531 

Allegheny Co., Pa., guidance, XVI, 593 

Alliance for the Guidance of Rural Youth: con- 
vention programs, XIV, 444; XV, 428; XVI, 


453; XVII, 654; convention meetings reported 
XV, 758; XVI, 771. See also under Souther 
Woman's Educational Alliance 
Alpha Tau Omega Fraternity, guidance and place. 
ment in, XVI, 74 _ = 
Altrusa Clubs, XIV, 465 
Amendments; see under National Vocational Gy). 
dance Association 
American Association for Adult Education, xy 
556, 924 
American Association for School Administrators 
convention, (1938), XVI, 684 . 
American Association of University Women, gui- 
dance by, XIV, 352 
American College Personnel Association: conven. 
tion meetings and business sessions (1936), 
XIV, 804; (1937) XV, 754, 779; (1938) 
XVI, 765; (1939) XVII, 650, 653; cop. 
vention programs, XV, 434; XIII, 437; XIV. 
445; XVI, 462. See also under Colleges, Amer. 
ican Council of Guidance and Personne! Asso. 
ciations 
American Council of Guidance and Personnel 
Associations: convention programs, XIII, 262, 
428-443; 708; XIV, 434-451; XV, 425-441 
XVI, 449-469; meetings and business sessions 
XIV, 796; XV, 737, 763; XVI, 717, 743: 
XVII, 624; see also entire May 1936, 1937, 1938 
issues, April, 1939 issue; future, XVII, 244 
Coordination Committee Report, XIV, 801; Fu 
ture Policy Committee Report, XVII, 631; gui- 
dance recommendations of, XVII, 634; 1940 
convention, XVII, 828; see also under Amer. 
ican College Personnel Association, National 
Association of Deans of Women, National Vc 
cational. Guidance Association, National Federa- 
tion of Business and Professional Women, 
Southern Woman's Educational Alliance, West. 
ern Personnel Service, Cleveland Convention 
American Council on Education, Personnel Com- 
mittee, XIV, 784 
American Education Week, XVII, 171 
American Federation of Labor: clash with the 
C. I. O., XVII, 204; see Why Youth Should 
Join Organized Labor, XVII, 487; and see alse 
under Labor; Employment 
American girl, glorifying the, XVI, 648 
American iati conferences 
reported, XV, 263; XVI, 298 
American Psychological Association, XV, 266 
American School of the Air, XIII, 492; XVI, 72. 
See also under Radio 
American Vocational Association: XII, (Nov.), 
55; XIII, 456; conventions announced and re 
ted (1936) XV, 270, 353, 354, 356; (1937) 
VI, 389; (1938) XVII, 160, 357; survey 
Williamsport, Pa., XVII, 111; platform, XVI, 
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American Youth Commission: XIV, 147, 720; 
=e 78, 799; XVI, 326, 394, 789, 880; XVII, 
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American Youth Congress, XVII, 628 

American Youth Council, XVII, 556 

Amsterdam, N. Y., guidance classes at, XIII, 159 

Analysis: of the individual, a symposium, XII 
(Apr.), 5-91; in Great Britain, XIII, 306; 
analysis of occupations, a symposium, XII, 
(June 34), 5-85 . 

Anecdotal method of personal analysis, XIII, 795 

Anticipatory examinations for college entrance, 
XIV, 245 

Antioch College, cooperative plan at, XIII, 496; 
XIV, 351, XVI, 296 

Apprenticeship: XII, (Oct.), 5, 80; XIII, 649, 
711; XV, 555; 459, 461; XVI, 196, 347; 
XVII, 122, 659 

Aptitude: test batteries, XII, (Apr.), 65; testing, 
XII (Apr.), 60; Aptitudes and Aptitude Test- 
ing, excerpts from, XIV, 196; XV, 545; apti- 
tudes and interests, XIV, 78; putting to work, 
XVI, 824 

Architect, abstract on, XVI, 356; earnings in, 
XVI, 222; and see under Occupations 

Art vocations, practical survey of opportunities 
in, XIV, 251, 363; see also under Occupations 

Astrological guidance, fallacies of, XVI, 236 

Athletics, if occupations were, XII (June °33), 5 

Atlanta, Ga., school guidance at, XIII, 223; 
Negro Guidance Conference at, (1935), XIV, 
485-576; and see under Negro Guidance Con- 
ference. 

Atlantic City, N. J.: 20th National Vocational 
Guidance Association Convention at (1935), 
XIII, 361, 422, 717; program, 428-443, 707. 
23rd Convention of NVGA at, (1938), XV, 
900; XVI, 178, 291, 378, 449. See also 
under Conventions 

Australia, guidance in, XIII, 596 

Authors, advice to, XIII, 464 

Automobile mechanic, abstract on, XIII, 731, 857 

Aviation: occupations in, XVI, 21, 26; aviation 
mechanic, XVI, 331; jobs in, XVI, 594; youth 
and, XVII, 726 
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Baker, the, XVI, 852 
Baltimore, Md., schcol guidance in, XIV, 10; 
AVA convention at, XVI, 188, 389; four- 
point program of occupational adjustment, XVI, 
828; placement service in schools of, XV, 532 
Banking, abstract on, occupations in, XIV, 323 
Barber, abstract on, XV, 337 
Basic English, occupational implications of, 
XIII, 220 
Bassoon Factory, How to Run a, XIII, 56, 348 
Bennington College, work experience at, XIV, 5; 
see also under Cooperative Job Plan 
Brstiocrapuies: Abstracts of articles, XIII, 506; 
Age. XIII, 504; Aptitude tests, XIV, 969; 
Bibliographies of: XIII, 5, 61, 80, 419, 504, 
534; XV, 133; Biography, XIII, 504; Books 
About Jobs, XIII, 514; Book 
506; Business, XV, 642; Business directories, 
XIII, 508; College guidance, XIII, 257, 421; 
XV, 135; Counseling, XVII, 694; Current 
research, XIII, 256; XIV, 692; Definitions, 
XIII, 507; Demand and Supply, XII (Feb.), 
35; Directories, XIII, 508-509; Diseases, XIII, 


reviews, XI, 
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505; Editorial comment, XIII, 509; Employee 
relations, XIII, 505; Employment and Unem- 
ployment, XIII, 533; Ethical codes, XIII, 504; 
Fiction, XIII, 504; Follow-up Studies, XIV, 
694; Guidance in educational institutions, XIII. 
533, XIV, 974, XVI, 736n.: Guidance special- 
ists, XIII, 508; Hundred books, library of XIII, 
417; Industrial psychology, XIII, 80; XV, 135; 
Industrial surveys, XIII, 505; Industry, XV, 
644; Legal codes, XIII, 504; Job analysis, 
XIII, 504; Job management and employee re- 
lations, XIII, 505; Jobs, XII (Oct), 49: Mis- 
cellaneous, XIII, 258, 421, 533: XIV, 695: 
Occupational adjustment, XIII, 417; Occupa 
tional books, a five-foot shelf; XV, 250; Occu- 
pational diseases, XIII, 505; Occupational in 
formation, XIII, 420; XIV, 570; XV, 134: 
XVI, 117, 548; Occupational research: entire 
field, XIII, 503; history, XIII, 509; Occupa- 
tional studies, XIII, 505, 532; XIV, 692 
Occupational surveys, XIII, 505; Occupational 
therapy, XIII, 505; XVII, 297; Occupational 
trends, XII (Feb.), 33; Orientation, XIII, 421: 
Personnel specialists, XIII, 508; Personne! 
work, XIII, 505; Periodicals, XIII, 510; Pro- 
fessional directories, XIII, 508; Professional 
organizations, XIII, 511; Rehabilitation, XV, 
644; Research: completed, XIII, 512; sugges- 
tions, XIII, 512; under way, XIII, 512; School 
surveys, XIII, 505; Secondary schovol guidance, 
XIII, 419; Several occupations, XIII, 417; XV, 
132; Self-guidance, XIII, 419; XV, 133; So- 
cial surveys, XIII, 505; Special occupations, 
XIII, 256, 418; Special occupational fields, 
XIII, 506, 510; Special sources, XIII, 504; 
Success, criteria of: general XIV, 968; gen- 
eral and specific vocational aptitude tests, XIV, 
969, 970; educational guidance, 974; voca- 
tional guidance, 974; Statistics, XIII, 513; Sur- 
veys, XIII, 505; Ten books, library of, XIII, 
80; Terminology, XIII, 507; Tests, XIII, 257; 
XIV, 694; Vocational education, a five-foot 
shelf, XV, 639; Vocational guidance, a five- 
foot shelf, XV, 132; Vocational guidance liter- 
ature for Negroes, XIV, 570; Workbooks, 
XVII, 33 
See also the bibliographies for each of the 
various occupational abstracts, listed under Oc- 
cupational Abstracts; occupational and other 
bibliographies listed under Occupations; vari- 
ous lists of suggested readings in the Berkeley 
Conference Report, XII (Mar. Sec. II); Pub- 
lications Received, Occupational Literature for 
Deficient Pupils, XVII, 527. Unclassified and 
additional material will be found under Read- 
ing Glass, Book Reviews and Occupational 
Adjustment Cues. 
Biography, use of, for vocational information, 
XIII, 201 
Book Guidance, (a book review department of 
OccuPATIONS): XII: (June °33), 80; (Nov.), 
74; (Dec.), 81; (Jan.), 83; (Mar.), 75; 
(May), 76; (June °34), 106; XIII: 81, 176, 
272, 464, 556, 656, 756, 858; XIV: 80, 173, 
273, 369, 594, 819; XV: 81, 173, 277, 361, 
557, 645, 666, 811, 931; XVI: 93, 199, 306, 
401, 492, 599, 696, 798, 896; XVII: 81, 176, 
272, 464, 556, 656, 756, 832 
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Books About Jobs, XIII, 514 

Boss, if one wants to be his own, XVII, 303 

Boston, Mass., guidance in YMCA, XII, (June 
33), 20 

Boston University, institute at, XVI, 82 

Boys Club of Worcester, Mass., evaluation of 
placement program of, XVII, 705 

Boys Looking for Jobs, (Cincinnati), XIV, 123 

Brains, lest we forget, XIV, 243 

Breathitt County, Kentucky: Guidance survey of 
XIV (June, 1936, Section II), pp. 1011-1110. 
The ple, 1011; recording the data, 1022; 
contributions to county history, 1023; survey 
of human resources, 1024; chart of fact-find- 
ing program, 1032; survey of physical re- 
sources, 1036; occupational facts and possi- 
bilities, 1039; educational conditions and out- 
look, 1045; present economic conditions, 1048; 
recreational outlooks, 1051; crime and delin- 
quency, 1052; county newspaper compilations, 
1054; guidance manual data, 1054; other 
phases of fact-finding, 1055; three summer gui- 
dance training institutes, 1058; the county plan- 
ning council, 1065; occupational forums, 1066; 
art center, 1067; crime and delinquency, 1068; 
trade-balance study,1070; NVGA branch, 1073; 
council's accomplishments, 1073; building a 
guidance-grounded curriculum, 1074; elemen- 
tary school program, 1079; problems book, 
1085; secondary school program, 1087; records, 
1104; testing, 1104; out-of-school program, 
1105; reorientation in Southern heoiedien. 
1108 

See also XIII, 712 

Broadcasting, see under Radio 

Brussells International Exposition, XVI, 193 

Bucknell University, eallents conference, XVI, 


300 

Buffalo, University of: articulation with high 
schools, XIV, 245; personnel program at, 
XIV, 315 

Bulletin display for counselors, XV, 417 

Business and industry, the school challenges, 
XV, 485 

Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, Na- 
tional Federation of; see under National Fed- 
eration of Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs 

Business Education Service, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, XVII, 402 

Business magazines and vocational guidance, 
XIII, 243 

Business, starting in, for oneself, XVII, 303; 
see also under Bibliographies; Occupations 

Buyer, the, XV, 516 


Cc 


California guidance conference, XV, 493 

Careers: road map to, XIII, 565; Careers Guide, 
XIII, 213; Careers club, guidance through a, 
XVI, 279; class in careers for women, Uni- 
versity of Toledo, XVII, 535; career decisions, 
doaileones of, XIII, 624; career conferences, 
Vocational Service for Juniors, XV, 926; XVI, 
688; XVII, 739 


Catholic education and vocational guidance, 


XVI, 301 


CCC. See under Civilian Conservation Corps 
Census: of occupations, Rhode Island's, XV Ll: 
see also under Unemployment Census ° ' 
Character education, XIII, 635 
Character and the new society, XIII, 395 
Charts: a student self-rating chart, XIII, 16 
XII (Mar.), opp. 32; see also charts in Rock. 
land Co. Report, XIV, 835-911; and Breathits 
Co. Report, XIV, 1012-1110; map of NVGA 
membership, XIII, 451; Tuberculosis, XV, 594 
See also under Il\lustrations : 
Cheltenham, Pa., vocational day at, XIV, 658 
Chicago, Ill.: school vocational guidance in, xjy 
101; adjustment service of, XVII, 389 
Child: the changing, XIII, 126; mental hygiene 
aspects of his occupational choices, XIII. 126. 
meeting the occupational needs of problem 
children, XIII, 146; Children’s Village, xq 
146. See also XIII, 838, 839; and under Child 
Labor; Handicapped; Youth 
Child labor: XII (Dec.), 63; XIII, 239, 525. 
XIV, 259; XVII, 465. See also under Ep. 
ployment; Fair Labor Standard Act; Guidance: 
Placement 
China, vocational guidance in, XIII, 216 
Choices, vocational, before and after college, 
XVI, 138 
Cincinnati, O.: Bureau of Transient Service, 
XIII, 153; volunteer school counseling, XIV, 
123; guidance, XVI, 75; forecasting occupa. 
tional needs in, XVII, 22; program of rehabili- 
— XV, 598; Employment Service of, XIV, 
35 
Cinematography, occupation of, XIV, 469 
City director of guidance: XV, 22; a directory 
of, XVI, 861 
City manager, job of, XIII, 726; XV, 408 
Civil service: personnel selection for U. S. Civil 
Service, XII (Apr.), 29; XIII, 17. See also 
under Public Service 
Civilian Conservation Corps: a camp leader's in- 
quiries about guidance, XIV, 592; vocational 
guidance in both field and educational pro- 
ms, XIV, 619; how enrollees are helped to 
nd jobs, XVI, 819; see also XII (Oct.), 85; 
XIV, 154; XV, 169, 276, 461, 546, 917, 928; 
XVI, 185, 295; XVII, 263, 362, 458 
Classification, of occupations, functional, XV, 
127. See also under Occupational Dictionary 
Cleveland NVGA Conventions: (1934) program, 
XII (Jan.), 59; XII (Feb.), 60; XII (May), 
13; (1939) plans for, XVII, 159; preliminary 
program, XVII, 433-440; reported, XVII, 624 
660: ACPA, 624, Future Policy Committee Re- 
port, 631-637; NVGA, 637; NADW, 647; 
ACPA, 650; AGRY, 654; TCPA, 656; BPWC, 
658; WPS, 659. See also under Conventions 
Clouds, careers in the, XVI, 21 
Clubs, guidance in high school clubs, XVII, 235 
Collectivization of industry, XII (May), 48 
College: Why College? XII (Dec.), 5; occups- 
tional research in, XII (June °34), 11; voca- 
tional guidance in, XII (Oct.), 61; XII (Dec.), 
5; students, XII (Oct.), 62; vocational try- 
out of students, XII (Jan.), 54; personnel 
work in, XII (Oct.), 61; adjusting youth to, 
XI ag 38; placement, (Mar. Sec. II), 
85; 732; mental hygiene in, XIII, 140; 
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survey of, XIII, 624; jobs for college men, 
XIII, 318; vocational motives in, XIII, 624; 
Skidmore, XIII, 546; Antioch, XIII, 496; 
Harvard, XIII, 197. 
College credit in advance, XIV, 245; articula- 
tion between high school and college, University 
of Buffalo, XIV, 245; plain talk to students, 
XIV, 306; planning schedules, XIV, 315; as 
guidance experience, XIV, 773; what industry 
wants of the college man, XIV, 745; entrance 
plan experiment, XIV, 112; Bennington work 
program, XIV, 5; college course in job find- 
ing, XVI, 143; how consultants aid college 
counselors, XV, 34; the small college organ- 
izes for guidance, XV, 724; placement trends 
for college women, XV, 877. 

Trends in college career training, XVI, 194; 
vocational guidance and the college curriculum, 
XVI, 36; college fraternity guidance, XVI, 74; 
college job outlook, XVI 793; vocational 
choices before and after, XVI, 138; news 
from the colleges, XVI, 397, 595, 894; XVII, 
252, 466; follow-up at Rochester College, XVI, 
$38; occupational aims of students, XVII, 211; 
vocational information conference, XVII, 413; 
personnel work in, XVII, 148; University of 
Toledo, XVII, 525; Knox, XVII, 533; Lafay- 
ette, XIV, 592; employment of graduates, 
XIV, 47; economic status of college alumni, 
XVII, 825. See also under Bibliographies; Gui- 
dance; Placement; Vocational Guidance. 

See also XII (Mar. Sec. 11), 93; XIII, 641, 
650, 748, 751, 637; XIV, 79, 306, 352, 361, 
464, 582, 773; XV, 26; XVI, 172, 252, 254, 
355, 459, 466, 558, 743; XVII, 172, 252, 
254, 355, 459, 466, 558, 743, 829 

Commercial education, vocational guidance and, 
XIII, 241; XIV, 260 

Commercial graduates, guidance and, XV, 221; 
exit the private secretary, XV, 295; personal 
appearance, XV, 528. See also under Occupa- 
tions 

Committee of Eighteen, to advise President Roose- 
velt on federal aid to vocational education, 
(1936), see under President's Advisory Commit- 
tee on Vocational Education 

Committee on Education and the Emotive Process, 
XIV, 723 

Commission on the Relation of School and Col- 
lege (Progressive Education Association), sur- 
vey by, XIV, 112 

Commission on Secondary Schools of the Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools for 
Negroes, report, XIV, 543 

Community: vocational guidance for adults, XV, 
399; resources, the counselor and, XVI, 632 

CONFERENCES: (1) under the auspices of the 
National Occupational Conference: Northeast- 
ern, Camp Stevens, Johnsonburg, N. J., Aug. 28- 
Sept. 2, 1933: XII (Nov.), 26-40; Western 
Guidance, Berkeley, Calif, Dec. 29, 1933-Jan. 
4, 1934, XII (Dec.), 55; XII (Mar. Sec. II), 
3-126; Southern, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, N. C., Apr. 23-28, 1934, XIII, 
30-46; Midwestern, Estes Park, Colo., Aug. 26- 
31, 1935, XIV 206-232; Negro, Atlanta Col- 
lege, Atlanta, Ga., Dec. 9-14, 1935, XIV, 485- 

576. For further detail see entries under North- 





eastern Regional Conference; Western Guidance 
Conference; Southern Conference; Midweste:n 
Conference; Negro Conference 
(2) Other conferences: see XV, 263; 493; 
XVI, 79, 300, 301, 470: XII (June 33), 70; 
XII (Oct.), 83-85; XII (Nov.), 52; XII 
(Mar.), 55; XII (June 34), 104; XIV: 155, 
578, 580; XVI: 296, 337, 396, 470, 593, 487, 
189, 82, 80, 891, 79, 688, 395, 488; XVII, 
63, 315 
See also under Occupational Education Tour; 

Legislative Review; National Vocational Gui- 
dance Association, Branch News: Events Be- 
fore and After, Occupational Adjustment Cues 

Connecticut State Employment Service, survey of 
Connecticut youth, XIV, 753 

Consultants, how they aid college counselors, 
XV, 34 

Conventions: see under American Council of Gui- 
dance and Personnel Associations; American 
Vocational Association; National Vocational 
Guidance Association, National Education As- 
sociation 

Cooperation, XII (Dec.), 80 

Cooperative job plan: XIII, 496; XIV, 5; XVI, 
70; XVII, 533 

Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards, 
XVI, 513 

Cooperative training course, XVI, 794; XIII, 413 

Coordination Committee Report (ACGPA), XIV, 
801 

Coordination of personnel services: the strategy 
of, XVI, 724; XVII, 652 

Correspondence study: XII (Mar.), 66; recruit- 
ment abuses of correspondence schools, XVII, 
202, 748 

Correspondent, the store adjustment, XVI, 281 

Cosmetology, a method of occupational descrip- 
tion, XVI, 645; glorifying the American girl, 
XVI, 648 

Cotton picker, mechanical, XV, 168 

Counseling: counselors speak out, XII (May), 
64; incompetent, XIII, 111; without counsel- 
ors, XIII, 645; counseling problems raised by 
unemployment insurance, XVII, 345; recent 
research on, XVII, 694; day at Muskegon, 
XVII, 531; the revelation and nurture of 
counselors, XVI, 728; and community re- 
sources, XVI, 632; counselor's interview, XII 
(Mar. Sec. II), 78; standards for, XIV, 219; 
office for, XIV, 75; at University of Minne- 
sota, XIV, 426. See also, XIII, 637, 646; XIV, 
152; XVII, 261; and under Counselor's Cor- 
ner; Conventions; Conferences; Guidance; 
Placement; Vocational Guidance 

Counselor's Corner, a department of OccuPpa- 
TIONS: XIII: 54, 159, 350, 445, 546, 644, 
749, 851; XIV: 75, 162, 264, 356, 468, 683, 
684; XV: 57, 152, 254, 528, 634, 781; XVI 
69, 279, 569, 870; XVII: 148, 232, 531 

Court reporter, the, XVII, 404 

Crime and the schools, XVII, 626 

Criteria of vocational success, see under Success 

Cues, Occupational Adjustment, a department in 
OccuPATIONS: XVI: 58, 170, 272, 363, 472, 
565, 667, 718, 863; XVII: 51, 151, 236, 329, 


443, 537, 723, 808 
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Cumulative records, XII (Apr.), 8; XIV, 217, 
532, 1104 

Current economic problems, XII (Mar. Sec. II), 
22 

Current research, XII (Mar.): occupational trends 
and opportunities, 50; public school guidance, 
50; tests and rating scales, 51; miscellaneous, 
51. See also under Research 

Curriculum: adjusted, XVII, 34; local programs, 
XVII, 36; guidance, XIV, 530 


D 


Dallas, Tex., American Youth Commission, sur- 
vey of, XVII, 163 

Deans: profession of the dean of women, XIII, 
701; disappearing dean of men, XVI, 147; in 
state teachers colleges, XVI, 859; and see under 
National Association of Deans of Women 

Deep-sea pilot, the, XVI, 560 

Deficient readers, occupational literature for, 
XVII, 527 

Delinquency, XIV, 364; see also under Penal 
Institutions 

Dental hygienist, abstract of the occupation of, 
XIV, 646 

Dentist, abstract of the occupation of, XVII, 418; 
see also XVI, 222 

Denver, Colo., Emily Griffith Opportunity School 
at, XVII, 14 

Department-store salesperson, the, XV, 513 

Departments of OCCUPATIONS; see under Occu- 
PATIONS 

Depression: guidance in the, XII (May), 38; 
XIII, 488 

Detroit: pre-engineering advice to school students 
of, XV, 316; guidance needs of 15-year-old 
pupils, XV, 215; household employment in, 

V, 60; NVGA meeting at, 79; see also 

XVI, 215 

Diagnosis, individual, XV, 596 

Dictionary: see under Occupational Dictionary 

Diesel engine: careers in, XV, 885; occupations 
connected with, XV, 890 

Dietetics, opportunities in hospital, XVI, 276. 
See also under Employment, Home Economics, 
Placement, Women 

Directories; see under Bibliographies 

Disabled, counseling the, XIII, 855 

Distributive occupations: training for and careers 
in, XV, 273; XVI, 71; XVII, 400. See also 
under Occupations 

District of Columbia, rehabilitation in, XV, 611 

= Ferry, N. Y., psychiatric clinic at, XIII, 
1 


Dam, occupational information through the, 

IV, 31 

Drop-outs, school, XII (Oct.), 62; XVII, 743 

Dull-normal pupils, an adjustment curriculum for 
them, XVII, 34 


E 


Earnings, life, in 16 selected occupations, XVI, 
221 

Economic Security, President's Committee on, 
(1935), XIII, 638 


Editorials in OccuPaTIONs: XII: (June 33) 
59; (Oct.), 47; (Nov.), 41; (Dec), “45! 
(Mar.), 42; XIII: 58, 163, 250, 353, 528 
735, 828; XVI: 54, 165, 269, 362, 470 $63, 
665, 777, 868; XVII: 49, 147, 231, 328, 44)’ 
530, 622, 721, 807 2 ey 

Education: individualized, XIII, 410; affective 
factors in, XIV, 723; Education Week, xv; 
165; high school, XIII, 753; educational de. 
featism and vocational training, XIII, 6j9. 
broadcasting conference, XVI, 396; projects in 
XIV, 580; educational policies for occupational 
adjustment, XVII, 502. See also under Bihjj. 
ogtaphies; Counseling; Guidance; Vocationaj 
Education; Vocational Guidance 

Educational Policies Commission, XVII, 502 

Educational Records Bureau, conferences: Xy 
265; XVI, 296 

Eleven Years After Graduation, XVII, 709 

— Reformatory, illustrations from, XIV, opp 
: 


Emergency aid to education, XII (May), 45 
Emily Griffith Opportunity School, Denver, XVII. 


14 
Emotion and the educative process, XIV, 723 
Empirical criteria of vocational success, XIV, 936 
Employees: training of, XIV, 814; relations, see 
under Bibliographies; Labor 
Employment: of journalism graduates, XIII, 208: 
and unemployment, XII (Nov.), 62; XIII, 
533; re-employment and the future, XII 
(May), 41; Employment Stabilization Insti- 
tute, University of Minnesota, XII (June °34), 
15; of the handicapped, XII (Oct.), 20; inte. 
gration with a training, XVI, 340; 
erences on ployment and Guidance, 
XIII, 365; XVI, 337; XVII, 315; stabilizing, 
XVII, 555; effects of wage-hour law, XVII, 
689; rural youth, XVII, 583. See also under 
Placement 
Employment Service, U. S., guidance in, XIV, 625; 
in New York State, XIV, 629 
ineering: aptitudes, XIV, 197; Council for 
Professional Development, XII (Dec.), 62; 
opportunities in, XVI, 891; in air conditioning, 
XVII, 160; selection of students, XV, 311; 
vocational advice on, in Detroit, XV, 316 
Enrollment, college, XIII, 204 
Essex Co., N. J., youth surveyed, XV, 914; XVII, 
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Estes Park, Colorado, Midwestern Regional Con- 
ference at, XIV, 206-232. For detailed index 
see under Midwestern Regional Conference 

Evansville, Ind., cooperative placement for youth 
of, XVII, 308 

Events Before and After; see under News Events 

Examinations, anticipatory college, XIV, 245; XV, 
46. See also under Tests 

Experimental guidance programs, XIII, 226 


F 
Factory worker, success of the, XIV, 940 
Failure, training for, XVI, 563 
Fair Labor Standards Act, XVII, digested, 10; 


comment on, XVII, 12; news of, XVII, 464 
Farming: Negroes in, XIV, 525; part-time, XVI, 
680; what it offers American youth, XVI, 134; 
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tional opportunities for farm-reared boy, 
XVI, id: ‘gentieounen, XVII, 823. See also 
under Agriculture . . 

Father's vocation, relation to occupational choice, 
XV, 306; XVII, 212 — 

Federal: employment projects, for Negroes, XIV, 
515; agencies, occupational studies in, XVI, 
732; relations and vocational guidance, XVI, 
$13; emergency program, XII (May), 41, 45; 
aid for counseling, XVII, 171 

Fiction, vocational guidance in; see under Bib- 
liographies ; 

Fieldston School, plan of guidance, XIII, 677 

Films for use in teaching about occupations, XVI, 
260 

Five-foot shelves: vocational guidance, XV, 132; 
occupational books, XV, 250; vocational edu- 
cation, XV, 639 

Follow-up studies: meeded, XIII, 21; XIV, 15; 
of 1934 Minneapolis graduates, XV, 42; 13- 
year-old follow-up of high school graduates, 
XV, 306; in the office training course, XVII, 
409: of university graduates, XVII, 354, 709; 
of Philadelphia School Graduates, XVI, 252; 
of Rochester College for Women graduates, 538 

Food administration, opportunities in, XV, 879 

Forecasting occupational demand, data for, XVII, 
22, 602, 607 

Foreign co-workers in occupational adjustment, 
XVI, 285 

Forestry, the profession of, XII (Mar.), 14 

Fortune magazine, reprint from, “Small Town”, 
XV, 240 

Forty-year-olds: guiding World-War veteran en- 
rollees in the CCC, XVII, 512; placement of 
workers past forty, XV, 555; XVI, 89, 590, 
687; XVII, 460, 464, 747 

Four-Square program at University of Wisconsin, 
XIII, 791 

Framingham, Mass., guidance in the reformatory 
at, XII (Jan.), 19 

France, professional requirements for counselors 
in, XIII, 646 

Fraternities; college; guidance and placement by, 
XV, 212; XVI, 74; XVII, 257 

French workers, prints of, XII (Nov.), opp. 16. 

Futility in vocational training, XIII, 619 

Future, a look toward, XVI, 717 

—— i Committee, ACGPA, report, XVII, 
31-637 


G 


Garage mechanic, XV, 236 

ar information about occupations, XVI, 

George-Deen Act, analysis of, XVI, 71; train- 
ing of distributive workers under the, XVII, 


Germany, vocational guidance in, XIII, 582 

Girl Scouti careers in, XV, 321 

Governmental employees, XII (Oct.), 10 

Graphic representation of measuring character- 
istics of successful workers, XII (Apr.), 40 

Great Britain, vocational guidance in, XIII, 
293, 297 

Group guidance; see under guidance 

Group thinking, creative, XII (Nov.), 26 


GUIDANCE: 

Agencies: see under Alliance for the Gui- 
dance of Rural Youth; American Association 
for Adult Education; American Council of 
Guidance and Personnel Associations; Amer- 
ican Council on Education; American College 
Personnel Association; American Vocational 
Association; Altrusa; American Youth Com- 
mission; Civilian Conservation Corps; Kiwanis; 
Junior Employment Service; National Youth 
Administration; National Vocational Guidance 
Association; National Federation of Business 
and Professional Women's Clubs; National 
Occupational Conference; Metropolitan Confer- 
ences on Employment and Guidance; Negroes; 
Southern Woman's Educational Alliance; U. S. 
Employment Service; Women's Bureau; Young 
Men's Christian Association. 

For a more extended list see National Or- 
ganizations Interested in Vocational Guidance, 
XVII, 42. 

Locales: see under Abraham Lincoln High 
School; Alabama College; Akron, O.; Antioch 
College; Albany School Library; Allegheny Co.; 
Amsterdam, N. Y.; Atlanta; Australia; Balti- 
more; Breathitt Co., Ky.; Bucknell University; 
Buffalo; California; Chicago; China; Cincin- 
nati; Dallas; Detroit; Denver; Dobbs Ferry, 
N. Y.; Essex Co., N. J.; Evansville, Ind.; Fields- 
ton; Framingham; Great Britain; Hadley Vo- 
cational School; Hawaii; Hershey, Pa.; Hyde 
Park; Houston; India; Japan; Kearney County; 
Knox College; Lafayette College; Lewistown, 
Mont.; Los Angeles; Maryland; Minneapolis; 
Minnesota; Muncie; Muskegon, Mich.; New 
York City; Niagara Sanitarium; Ohio; Ohio 
State; Omaha; Oregon State; Philadelphia; 
Preston Co.; Proviso Township; Purdue Uni- 
versity; Pennsylvania State; Pittsburgh; Port- 
land, Ore.; Providence, R. I.; Radcliffe Col- 
lege; Rutgers University; Rockland Co., N. Y.; 
Rochester, N. Y.; St. Louis; St. Paul; Schreiner 
Institute, Tex.; Seattle; Shanghai; Skidmore 
College; San Antonio; San Francisco; South 
Africa; Stanford University; Syracuse; Turkey; 
Williamsport, Pa.; Wisconsin; Worcester, 
Mass 


Guidance Subjects: Abroad, XIII, 581; XIV, 
212; Action in, XIII, 413; XIV, 656; Adult, 
see under Adult Guidance; Adjustive phase of, 
XII (Mar. Sec. II), 48; Adjustment Service 
and, see under Adjustment Service; Admissions 
officers and, see under Admissions Officers; 
Aids, XVI, 76; Agencies, see above; Airways 
of, XII (Mar.), 26; Anecdotal method, see 
under Anecdotal Method; Apprenticeship, see 
under Apprenticeship; Aptitude tests, see wn- 
der Aptitude Tests; Attitudes and, XIV, 945; 
Bibliography, see under ag + oy Careers 
club, see under Careers Club; Careers con- 
ference, see under Careers Conference; Char- 
acter, see uuder Character; Child, see under 
Child; City director of, see under City Direc- 
tor; College and, see under Colleges; Com- 
mercial education and, see under Commercial 
Education; Conferences, see snder Conferen- 
ces; Coordinated, XIII, 804; Counseling and, 
see under Counseling; Courses in Teachers Col 
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leges, XVII, 792; Criteria for, XIV, 958; 
Cumulative record and, see under Cumulative 
Record; Distributive phase of, XII (Mar. Sec. 
II), 44; Dull-normal pupil and, XVII, 34; 
Educational, XIII, 111; Employment and, XVI, 
337; Examinations for, XV, 46; Experimental 
programs of, XIII, 226; XIV, 112; Follow-up, 
see under XV 212; Fraternity, and, XVI, 74; 
XVII, 257; Frontiers, new, in, XII (Mar. 
Sec. II), 3; XIV, 273; Functions, XII (Mar. 
Sec. II), 36; Group, XIV, 15. 

Handicapped and; see under Handicapped; 
High schools and other secondary schools and, 
XII (Nov.), 9; XII (June °33), 53; XII 
(Mar. Sec. II), 90; XIV, 10, 101; XVI, 15; 
XVI, 513, 874; XII (Nov.), 9; Hobbies and, 
see under Hobbies; Horoscopes and; see under 
Horoscopes; In industry, XIII, 114; Individual, 
XIV, 15; Individual analysis and; see under 
Individual Analysis; Industrial education and; 
see under Industrial Education; Information 
for, XIII, 795; Integration and, XV, 712; In- 
terviews and; see under Interviews; Investi- 
gations in, XII (Nov.), 17; Job counseling; 
see under Job Counseling; Job satisfaction; 
see under Job Satisfaction; tr; see under 
Labor; Magazine articles on, a list, XII (Nov.), 
17; Mental hygiene and; see under Mental 
Hygiene; Moral obligation of, XIII, 395; Na- 
tional organizations interested in, XVII, 42- 
48; National service of, see XV, 705; Museums 
and; see under Museums; Objectives, XII 
(Mar. Sec. 11), 37; Occupational adijust- 
ment and; see wunmder Occupational Adjust- 
ment; Outside readings and, XVI, 571; Per- 
sonnel and, XV, 689; Placement and; see 
under Placement; Penal institutions and; see 
under Penal Institutions; Philosophy of, XIII, 
687; Play and; see under Play; Positions open, 
XVII, 666; Practice, XIII, 715; Professional 
standards in, XIV, 760; Programs: XII (June 
*33), 53; XII (Mar Sec. II), 106; XIII, 344; 
XIV, 760; XV, 781; Psychiatrist, XIII, 108; 
Publicity, XIII, 644 

Racketeers, XVII, 638; Radio and; see un- 
der Radio; Reformatory and; see under Re- 
formatory; Research and, XII (Apr.), 75; 
Rural, XII (June '33), 74; XVII, 249; Self, 
XIII, 49; XVI, 542; Small communities and, 
XVII, 745; Social conditions and trends in, 
XII (Mar. Sec. II), 15; State direction of, 
XVII, 145; Status of, XII (Oct.), 58; Study 
hall and, XIV, 356; Summer courses in; see 
under Summer Courses; Teachers and, XIV, 
264; Terminology, XII (May), 5; XIII, 410, 
507; XVII, 586; Traini placement, and, 
XVI, 225; U. S. Office of Education and, XVII, 
101, 666; Vocational guidance and; see under 
Vocational Guidance; Women and; see under 
Women; Workbooks and; see under Work- 
books; Work histories in, XIV, 162; Workers, 
training of, XII (Mar. Sec. II), 161; World, 


XV, 207; Year in review (1934), XII (May), 
27; researches in, XII (May), 30; Youth 
and; see under Youth 

See also XII (Dec.), 70, 76, 78; XII (Jan.), 
73; XVII, 258, 263, 349, 354, 356, 364, 
460, 549 
Gyp Training schools, XVII, 197, 202 
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ae J be ape School, XV, 152 
Handicapped: vocations for the, XII 
XV, 79; tuberculosis, XV, 581-634 %" a. 
under Hard of Hearing; Heart; Vocational G rf 
dance Agencies ” 
— of ee Plight Po children with, xry 
37; counseli or the, XV, 412: puidin, 
them XV, 10° 75 guiding 
Harvard University: placement service at, xy 
197; counseling and follow-up at, XIII, 197 
Hawaii, vocational guidance at, XIII, 591. 
Hearts, hobby poe F ms for children with weak, 
XIV, 232 
Hershey, Pa., guidance program in, XV, 73) 
Hie school: oa in small schools, xy 
Nov.), 9; placement projects, XV, 634: and 
see under Secon 
Hobby guidance, XIV, 232 
Hogarth illustrations: XII (June '33), opp. 24 
XII (Oct.), opp. 48; XII (June '33), 77 
Home economist in business, opportunities {o; 
XVII, 135 , 
Home production for home use, XIV, 389 
Horoscope, how's your, XVI, 236 
Hospital dietetics, opportunities in, XVI, 276 
Hostess: on trains, XVI, 423, in airplanes, 426 
— and restaurant industry, jobs in the, XV]. 
Hours of work, XIV, 679; see under Employ. 
ment; Fair Labor Standards Act; Labor 
Household workers: in Detroit, XV, 60; train. 
ing of, ly et Fd 417; work. 
ers 78; repares work. 
ers for, XVII, 220 ed 
Housing management, careers in, XIII, 698 
Houston, Tex., guidance in, XVI, 428 
How may I find myself?, XIII, 249 
Humanizing facts, XV, 232 
Hundred Books: A library of occupational ad- 
justment: XIII: 417: several occupations, 417; 
special occupations, 418; self-guidance, 419; 
bibliographies, 419; vocational guidance in 
secon schools, 419; texts on occupational 
information, 420; vocational guidance in col- 
leges, 421; college courses for occupational in- 
formation and guidance, 421; college course 
for occupational information and orietation, 421 
Hurdling icaps, XVI, 63, 168, 271, 367, 
448, 671 
Hyde Park School, XVI, 400 


I 


Illinois, University, follow-up at, XVII, 709 

Illustrations appearing in OCCUPATIONS: workers 
in the middle ages, XIII, opp. 5; workers of 
the old Orient, Japanese prints, XII (Jan.), 
opp. 5; XII (Mar.), opp. 5; XII (Mar.), 52; 
Midwestern Regional erence, XIV opp. 
208; They like their jobs, XIV, opp. 340; At 
lanta Conference, XIV, opp. 484; Breathitt Co., 
Ky., XIV, opp. 1010; Hogarth prints, XII (June 
33), opp. 24; XII (Oct.), opp. 48; Scenes 
from Great Britain, XIII, opp. 296; workers 


of other days, French prints, XII (Nov.), opp. 
16; New Orleans, , opp. 344; Penal in- 
stitutions, XIV, opp. 296; Museums, XII 
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), opp. 32; E. A. Lee, XV, opp. 5; From 

(eos adl’ Guidance Throughout the World, 
opp. 208; General R. I. Rees, XV, opp. 293; 
Occupational Education Tour, XV, opp. 833 

Independent union, what about?, XVII, 491 

Indexes to Volumes XV and XVI of OccuPa- 
rions: XV, 942; XVI, 910; Six-Volume Cumu- 
lative Index, XVII, 839-860. Complete tables 
of contents appear at the conclusion of volumes 
XII, XIII, and XIV, p. 998. 

India, vocational guidance in, XIII, 603 

Indian (American) guidance of, XV, 508 

Indiana, University of, follow-up at, XVII, 709 

Individual: analysis of the, XII (Apr.), 5-91; 
XIII, 556; XIV, 491; NVGA section on, XVI, 
783: XVII, 247; seeing the individual whole, 
XIII, 108; individualized education, criteria 
and ten objectives of, XIV, 781; roots of in- 
dividuality, XIV, 411; individual nominating 
ballot (NVGA), XVII, 162; individual gui- 
dance; see Guidance 

Industrial discipline, Tugwell’s, XII (Dec.), 40 

Industrial psychology, a bibliography of, XIII, 
80; qualifications for, XV, 488 

Industry: a mental hygenist looks at idance 
and, XIII, 114; personal disorders of mental 
hygiene in, XIV, 417; entrance into—and exit, 
XIV, 265; what it wants from the college, 
XIV, 745; and management, XVII, 628; see 
also XVII, 625 

Information: for guidance, XIII, 795; the drama 
way, XIV, 431; see umder Occupational In- 
formation 

In Our Opinion: department of OccuPaTIONs. 
See under Editorials in OCCUPATIONS 

Institute, a non-school youth counseling, XV, 396 

Integration of all guidance work, XV, 712 

“Intended to Arouse Discussion,” XV, 394 

Interview: the personal, XII (Mar. Sec. II), 72; 
the counselor's, XII (Mar. Sec. II), 78; job in- 
terview, XIII, 322 

Investigations in guidance, XII (Nov.), 17 


J 


Japan, vocational guidance in, XIII, 601 

Japanese prints in Occupations: XII (Jan.), 
opp. 5; XII (Mar.), opp. 5, 52 

Jersey Homesteads, XV, 545 

Job analysis: in industry, XII (June °34), 69; 
a survey of, XII (June °34), 15; XIII, 504 

Job, the: classification of jobs, XII (Oct.), 52; 
adjustment to, evaluating adjustment to, XIV, 
983; attitude towards, XIV, 945; recession 
sends down job market, XVI, 368; job find- 
ing, college course in, XVI, 143; in the 
schools, XVI, 569; asking for a, XIII, 664; 
counseling service, (Boston YMCA), XII 
(June °33), 20; psychograph, XII (June 
"34), 47; for college men, XIII, 318; job 
hunting techniques, XVII, 738; and see XII 
(Mar.), 28; vocational implications of the sec- 
ond job, XVI, 77; suggestions for, XVII, 257; 
June and, XVII, 727; jobs for everybody, pos- 
sibilities of, XV, 404 

Job satisfaction: XIII, 231, 704; researches of 
1936-1937, XVI, 636; see also under Voca- 
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tional Success; Occupational Contentment, and 
also XIV, 271, 165; XVI, 385, 586; XVII, 710 

Job Oddities: a department in OccuPaTIONs: 
XVI, 62, 168, 271, 367, 448, 671, 867; XVII, 
55, 150, 541 

Journalism: employment of recent graduates in, 
XIII, 208; opportunities in, XV, 898: women 
in, XV, 197; earnings in, XVI, 222; XVI, 655 

Junior Consultation Service, XIV, 633, 683 

Junior Employment Service of the USES, place- 
ment cooperation with, XVII, 308; and see 
XVII, 508 

Junior Placement Service and the NYA, XV, 729; 
in Logansport, Ind. H. S., XIV, 468 

Juvenile Affairs Board of South Africa, XIII, 211 

Juvenile Employment Exchanges and Bureaus, 
Great Britain, XIII, 297 


K 

Kearney Co., Neb., guidance in, XIV, 656 

Keeping the Record: a department in Occupa- 
TIONS, see under National Vocational Gui 
dance Association 

Kiwanis, guidance in 1936, XIV, 468 

Knox College, high school and college coopera- 
tive program at, XVII, 533 


L 


Labor: the wisdom of, XII (May), 61; labor or- 
ganizations and Negroes, XIV, 520; labor's 
new era, XV, 849; labor organization and 
work opportunities, XVI, 345; labor condi- 
tions ecting young workers, XVII, 613; 
unions and youth, XVII, 617; and vocational 
guidance, XVII, 618; and the worker, XVII, 
621; analysis and criticism of, XVII, 5; see 
also under Organized Labor; U. S. Labor Re- 
lations Act; and XIV, 984; XVI, 302, 303, 
795; XVII, 551 

Laboratory technician, clinical, XV, 227 

Lafayette College, placement at, XIV, 319 

Layman, the: inquiries about guidance, 
592; when he lends a hand, XVI, 774 

Legal profession, prospects in the, XV, 845; 
XVI, 222 

Legislative Review: XII (June °33), 47; XII 
(Nov.), 46; XII (Feb.), 84; XII (Mar.), 47; 
XIII, 454 

Leisure, vocational guidance for, XIII, 228 

Letter Box, a department of Occupations: XII, 
253, 447, 547, 645, 846; XIII, 253, 447, 547, 
645, 846, 849; XIV, 163, 263, 359, 592; XV, 
463; XVI, 463, 651; XVII, 735, 830 

Letter Carrier, the, XIV, 641 

Lewistown, Mont., XIII, 413 

Librarian, medical records, XVI, 832; as coun- 
selor, XII (Mar.), 21; XVI, 222 

Library of ten books, XIII, 80; Library schools, 
XVII, 629 

Life earnings as a criteria of vocational success, 
XIV, 931; in sixteen selected occupations, 
XVI, 221 

Livestock industry, school orientation courses for 
jobs in, XVII, 524 

Living, vocational education for, XIV, 389 

Log of a waitress, XV, 567 


XIV, 
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Looking Backward, excerpts from, XIII, 399 

Los Angeles, Calif.: guidance in, XIII, 781; 
Counselor's Association, XVI, 595; counseling 
in, XV, 156 

Low-cost guidance for secondary schools, XVI, 
651 


M 


Machines, the, XIV, 357 

MacQuarrie tests for mechanical ability, XIV, 202 

Macy, R. H. & Co., cooperative training, XVI, 70 

Man the Unknown, excerpts from, XIV, 411 

Maps: see under Illustrations; Charts 

Marriage vs. Women’s careers and fame, XVI, 
848 

Maryland: youth surveyed by American Youth 
Commission, XVI, 880; guidance provisions 
in state plan for vocational education, XVII, 
312; state department of guidance, XVII, 589 

Mechanic, aviation, abstract on, XVI, 331 

Mechanical ability, tests for, XIV, 202 

Medical records librarian, XVI, 832 

Medical institutions, career trends in, XV, 31; 
XVI, 222 

Mental hygiene: implications, XV, 582; in in- 
dustry, XIV, 417; mental hygiene and gui- 
dance, a symposium: XIII, 101-158; role of psy- 
chology professor, 102; the psychiatrist on 
guidance, 108; child’s choice of vocation, 126; 
progress in secondary schools, 134; in colleges, 
140; occupational needs of problem children, 
146; admission officers and, 156 

Merchant marine, opportunities and vocations in 
the American, XVII, 516 

Metropolitan Conferences on Guidance and 
Unemployment (Welfare Council, New York 
City): Second Conference, (1934), XIII, 365; 
Fourth Conference (1936), XV, 356; 

Fifth Conference (1937), XVI, 337-349: oc- 
cupational training and retraining, 337; integra- 
tion of occupation training and employment, 340 
a, commercial, hotels, household work, 
merchandising, metal trades, needle trad 
printing trades); the organization of labor an 
work opportunities, 345; recent developments 
in apprenticeship, 347. 

Sixth Conference: (1938), XVII: 315-327: 
Employer attitudes toward employment ser- 
vices, 316; Roundtables: interpreting employ- 
ment and guidance to oe, 317; obtaining 
and using occupational information in guidance, 
318; planning an in-service training program, 
319; planning the field work program, 320; 
techniques in placement of the handicapped, 
321; the use of tests, 322; developments in 
public placement, 324; coordination of place- 
ment activities among private, public, and 
union placement agencies, 325; the employer 
and the social security act, 327 


Michigan State College, vocational distribution of 


graduates in, XVII, 116 


Midwestern Regional Conference on Vocational 


Guidance Education (NOC), Estes Park, 
Colo., August 26-31, 1935: XIV, 206-232: 
tests, 209; youth, 210; NYA, 211; guidance 
abroad, 212; skills, 216 cumulative records, 
217; schools of tomorrow, 218; standards for 


counselors, 219; assembling occupationa| 
mation, 221; teaching courses . oman 
information, 222; professional and vocational 
education, 224; analyzing individual abilities 
225; counseling, 226; placement, 227, secondary 
school counselors as deans, 227; administrs. 
tion in city school systems, 228; college per. 
sonnel officers, 229; college teachers of train, 
ing courses in guidance, 229; officers of stay 
education departments, 230; recommendations 
and suggestions, 221-230 

—— Minn.: following through in, xy, 

Minnesota: guidance in, XII (Mar.), 55; voc. 
tional education in, XIII, 605; evaluation of 
faculty counseling in University of, XIV, 426. 
conference at, XVI, 593; see also XII (Mar) 
55; follow-up study in, XVII, 709 

Minnesota Special Relations test, XV, 51 

Ministry, earnings in, XVI, 222; XV, 79 

Minority groups: guidance for, XIV, 555; and 
see under Negro 

Mirror for students, a, XIII, 159 

Motion pictures: abstracts on motion picture ac. 
ing, XV, 442; occupational teaching aids in 
XVI, 155; XVI, 260; Motion Pictures fo; 
Teaching Occupations, a department in Occi 
PATIONS: XVII, 335, 455, 542, 664, 728, 812 

Motion study, XII (June °34), 36 

Muncie, Ind., survey of, XII (Mar.), 71; youth 

eae. XVI, al 
useums as idance ai XII (Jan.), 30 
XVI, 364 © "2 eo 

— Mich., All Counselor's Day at, XVII. 


N 


Nation’s Business, its survey of the unemployed 
XVI, 183 
National Association of Deans of Women: busi- 
ness convention meetings and business ses 
sions, XIV, 803; XV, 752, 779; XVI, 762; 
convention programs, XIII, 440; XIV, 44. 
XV, 430; XVI, 455; XVII, 647 

National Association of Manufacturers, 1937 con- 
gress of, reported, XVI, 485 

National Education Association: Committee oo 
Planning, XV, 203; 1937 convention, XVI, 85; 
Youth Education Today, XVI, 684; XVI, 
63; see also XV, 927 

National Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs: XII (Oct.), 72; occupe- 
tional survey, XIV, 37; convention program, 
XIV, 436; XV, 429; XVI, 454; convention 
meetings and business sessions, XV, 761; XVI, 
87, 774; XVII, 658 

National guidance service, a, XV, 705 

National Industrial Recovery Act: XII (Oct.), 
79; XII (May), 48; XII (Jan.), 77; XJ 
(Dec.), 65 

National Institute of Industrial Psychology, Great 
Britain, methods of occupational analysis, XI! 
(June '34), 64 

— Labor Relations Act: XV, 849; XVII, 

National Occupational Conference: the story of, 
XII (June *33), 31; XII (Oct.), 29, 49; XII 
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Nov.), 52; XII (Jan.), 5; first annual report, 

ae ( Re 34), 86; books and pam hiets, XII 
(June '33), 41; radio XII (June '33), 42; field 
service, XII (June “33), 43; research, XII 
(June '33), 44; coordination of agencies, XII 
(June '33), 45; colleges and universities, 
XII (Oct.), 30; vocational education, XII 
(Oct.), 31; rural guidance XIJ (Oct.), 35; 
industry and business, XII (Oct.), 39; schools 
of education XII (Oct.), 41; NOC Clearing 
House, XIII, 60, 256, 531. ; 

Second annual report, XIII, 808: publica- 

tions, programs and activities, research, analy- 
sis of individuals and occupations, dissemination 
of information through radio and publications, 
radio, abstracts, field service, occupational ad- 
justment at the college level; mew director 
announced, XIV, 459; accomplishments of, XV, 
324. 
Final Report, XVII, 773-785; Publications, 
774: Field Service, 779; Occupational Tours, 
782; NOC Conferences, 782; Other Activi- 
ties, 784. 

Occupational adjustment tour, XV, 657, 801, 
833; 922; XVI, 5, 9, 123, 125, 225, 227, 321, 
428, 533, 630, 739, 828; XVII, 51, 581, 593; 
Director continues, XVI, 888; changes in NOC 
staff, XV, 73; new members, XV, 271, 462; 
motion pictures and, XV, 460; meeting of 
technical committee, XV, 807. 

See also under Breathitt Co. Report, Con- 
ferences; Occupations; OCCUPATIONS (maga- 
zine); Occupational Abstracts; National Vo- 
cational Guidance Association; Rockland Co. 
Report. Members of the National Occupational 
Conference are listed on the last page of each 
issue of OCCUPATIONS. 

National organizations interested in vocational 
idance, a list: XIII, 568-570; revised list, 
VII, 42-48 

National Resources Committee reports: technolog- 

ical trends; XVI, 47; urbanization, XVI, 445; 
Population, XVII, 178 

NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION: 

Branch News: XII (June °33), 61; XII 
(Oct.), 69; XII (Dec.), 50; XII (Mar.), 45; 
XII (May), 67; XII (June °34), 100; XIII, 
63, 165, 258, 356, 449, 534, 629, 737, 830; 
XIV, 57, 183, 255, 342, 452, 587, 669, 787, 
806, 976; XV, 64, 257, 342, 449, 539, 653, 
790, 900; XVI, 178, 285, 372, 476, 573, 672, 
781, 875; XVII, 50, 56, 59, 240, 339, 446, 
543, 601, 622, 661, 729, 813 

Conventions: 19th at Cleveland, O. (Febru- 
ary, 1934): program, XII (Feb.), 63; reported 
XII (May), 13; 20¢4 at Atlantic City (Febru- 
ary, 1935), program, XIII, 428-436; reported, 
XIII, 707; 21st at St. Louis (February, 1936), 
XIV, 91, 345; program, XIV 437-444; re- 
ported, XIV, 787; 22nd at New Orleans (Feb- 
ruary, 1937), program, XV, 260, 344, 437- 
441; reported, XV, 740; 23rd at Atlantic City 
(February, 1938), program, XVI 178, 291, 
378, 465; reported, XVI, 753; 24th at Cleve- 
land, O. (February, 1939), program, XVII, 
435-440; reported, XVII, 637 

Sections at the National Education Associa- 
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tion Convention: Detroit, 1937, XVI, 79; New 
York City, 1938, XVI, 879 


Officers: currently revised lists of the national 


officers and presidents and secretaries of the 


branches appear in each issue of OCCUPATIONS 
on the two pages preceding the last page 


See also nomination of officers: XII (Dec.), 87; 


XIII, 279; XIV, 185; XV, 184: XVI, 208: 


list of past officers: XII (Dec.), 88; XII (Jan.), 


63; XIII, 282; XIV, 186; XV, 184: XVI 209 
individual nominating ballot, XVI, 208; XVII, 
162 

Committees and Sections: Individual Analysis. 
XVI, 783; Occupational Research Section, XIV, 
765; XVI, 117; XVI, 117, 245, 732: Rural 
Guidance Section, XII (May), 69; XIII, 63 
238; Branch Associations, XIII, 741; Scholar 
ship, XIV, 163; Committee on Special Groups 
Bibliography of, XIV, 570 

Laws and By-laws: amendments: XV, 349 
advance policy of, XIII, 723; principles and 
practices, XVII, 147, 231; constitution and by 
laws, XVII, 343 

See also new deal implication of, XII (Dec.) 
25; branch campaign, XVI, 878; how to start 
an NVGA branch, XIII, 634; official section, 
XVII, 641; group meeting, XVII, 642; radic 
luncheon, XVII, 643; placement and researc! 
XVII, 651 

Branch Membership Reports: XIV, 83, 183, 
342, 591, 672, 812, 982; XV, 543, 794; XVI, 
382, 783; XVII, 58, 447, 662, 732, 818 


National Youth Administration: XIV, 63; objec. 


tives, XIV, 211; guidance phases of, XIV, 240; 
and the youth problem, XIV, 776; Junior Place- 
ment Service and the, XV, 729; present-day 
youth and, XV, 301; women’s camps, XV, 360; 
outh placement, XVI, 737; projects in Ohio, 

VI, 239; recent studies, XVI, 883; project, 
XVII, 73; reports on, XVII, 349; occupational 
pamphlets, XVII, 683. See also: XIV, 63, 148, 
240; XV, 399, 682, 799; XVII, 73, 259, 262, 
349, 743; XVII, 73, 349 


National Youth Commission: Dallas survey, XVII, 


163; Maryland survey, XVI, 880; Muncie sur 
vey, XVI, 789 


Navy, U. S., jobs in, XVII, 465 
Negroes: vocational guidance for, XII (Jan.), 25; 


XIII, 749; XVI, 892; Vocational Guidance 
and Education Conference for Negroes, At- 
lanta, Ga., December 9-14, 1935, XIV, 485- 
576, a symposium: aims of Negro schools, 540; 
educator's critical comment, 495; economic back- 
ground, 500; employment on federal projects, 
515; credit for farmers, 525; factors in voca- 
tional choice, 556; changing economy of the 
southeast, government approaches, guidance for 
minority groups, 555; status in the south, 502; 
labor organizations, 520; techniques of gui- 
dance, tests used, 528; guidance through the 
curriculum, 530; useful cumulative records, 
532; vocational interview, 535; problem of 
placement, 537; guidance in secondary schools, 
543; social work and vocational guidance, 547; 
a national personnel bureau, 552 

Conclusions and recommendations: creating 
occupational opportunities, 560; occupational in- 
formation, 560; placement, 561; vocational edu- 
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cation, 561; vocational guidance curriculum, 
564; occupational counseling, 564; in schools 
and colleges, 567; rural schools, secondary 
schools, colleges, and universities, 567; com- 
merce and industry, 568; vocational guidance 
literature, 570. 
Employment of the college graduate, XIV, 
47; guidance through social agencies, XIV, 51; 
occupational life of, XIV, 44; vocations along 
the color line, XV, 920. 
See also XII (Mar.), 69; XII (June '33), 

71; XIV, 286, 577; XV, 798, 460, 920; XVI, 
294, 588, 794; XVII, 464 

New Deal for Youth, XVII, 73 

New Orleans Convention; see under National 
Vocational Guidance Association 

New Society: education for, XII (Oct.), 11; ob- 
ligations of vocational guidance, XIII, 397 

New York City: guidance in the schools of, 
XIII, 5; courses offered in the vocational 
schools of, XVII, 134; career tours in, XVII, 
741; five-point program in schools of, XVII, 
134 

New York State Vocational Education Association, 
XV, 457 

New York World's Fair: occupations in review, 
XVII, 677; occupations at, XVII, 680; science 
at, XVII, 683 

News of Events: department in OCCUPATIONS: 
XIII, 66, 167, 262, 365, 456, 539, 635, 743, 
835; XIV, 63, 147, 258, 345, 459, 577, 674, 
814; XV, 70, 159, 263, 351, 455, 550, 657, 
801, 920; XVI, 79, 188, 296, 389, 485, 590, 
684, 793, 888; XVII, 168, 246, 357, 462, 555, 
665, 826 

New Zealand, vocational guidance in, XVII, 328 

Niagara sanitarium, guidance at, XV, 617 

Nomenclature, occupational, XIII, 403; see also 
under Terminology; Occupational Dictionary 

Nominating ballot, NVGA, see under National 
Vocational Guidance iation 

Nonsense, a little now and then, XV, 137 

Northeastern Regional Conference (NOC) on 
Vocational Guidance, Camp Stevens, Johnson- 
burg, N. J., August 28, September 2, 1933: 
XII (Nov.), 26-40; time place, 26; occu- 
pational distribution, 29; toward a planned so- 
ciety, 30; tests, 31; approaches to eg 
32; classes in occupations, 34; economic - 
grounds, 34; recommendations, 37 

Northwestern University: guidance conference, 
XVI, 487; school of counseling, XVI, 83; 

Nursing, earnings in, XVI, 222 


O 


Oakland, Calif., occupational adjustment in, XVI, 
225, 626 

Objectives (15) of experimental guidance pro- 
grams, XIII, 226 

Oberlin College, vocational choices of graduates 
of, XVI, 138 

Occupational ability patterns, XII (Apr.), 46 

Occupational adjustment: current in, XII 
(Oct.), 57; and intelligence, XII (June °34), 
55; chart of, XII (Jan.), opp. 5; whose re- 
sponsibility?, XII (Oct.), 5; interim report on, 
XVII, 126; educational policies for, XVII, 502; 
future of, XVI, 717; XVI, 285; mov- 





OCCUPATIONS 


ing forward in, XVI, 227; broadcast, XVI 472. 
programs, XVI, 668; in Baltimore, XVI g9' 
Chicago, XVII, 389; Denver, XVII, 14: i 
liamsport, Pa., XVII, 106; expansion of, Xvi 
gt Books on, Pull, 417; Expand. 
ing, 4 ; summary of, connect > 
NOC Tour, XVII, 799 ea ea Ge 
See also XIV, 105; XV, 833, 938: XVI 
717, 285, 227; and see under Occupational 
Tour, Guidance Placement; Occupational Ad. 
justment Cues; Vocational Guidance. 
Occupational Adjustment Cues, a department of 
OccuPATIONS: see under Cues ; 
Occupational Adjustment Tour: see under Ny. 
— Fe eanen 
cupational aims of college students, an i 
anu 211 ” am, 
cupational analysis, XII (June °34), 64: 
=n J ), 64; XII 


(Oct.), 

Occupational Books,—A Five-Foot Shelf, XV, 259 

Occupational classes, NYA, XVII, 510 

Occupational contentment, XVI, 586; see also 
under Job Satisfaction 

Occupational demand, see under Occupational 
Supply and Demand 

Occupational demands, adjusting to, XVI, 739 

Occupational description, a method of, XVI, 644 

Occupational distribution: trends in, XII (Feb.), 
5, 18; planning of, XII (Feb.), 18, 43; re. 
search plan, XII (Feb.), 46; of school leavers, 
1936, XIV, 771; XV, 551 

Occupational Dictionary, a dictionary of occupa. 
tional titles; XV, 551; XVI, 846 - 

Occupational education tour: see under National 
Occupational Conference 

Occupational forums, XIV, 877 

Occupational Index, XIV, 338; XVII, 776 

Occupational information: availability of, XII 
(Mar.), chart opp. 32; use of, XII (June 33), 
49; XII (Mar.), 31; gathering it in a small 
community, (1) Preparatory steps, XVI, 117; 
(2) Field studies, XVI, 245; see also the Socio- 
Economic Approach, XVI, 548; guidance and 
information service in Maryland, XVII, 312; in 
government agencies, XVII, 508; in U. S. Office 
of Education, 101, 586; see also under Occupa- 
tional Index, Occupations, Guidance 

Occupational life, new needs for planning, XII 
(Mar.), 5 

Occupational needs: forecasting, XVII, 22 

Occupational opportunities: XII (Nov.), 58; XII, 
(Feb.), 6; in social service, XIV, 26; for actu- 
aries, XVI, 64, 778; in occupational therapy, 
XVII, 293; see also under Occupations 

Occupational outlook service, XVII, 601, 608; to 
be established, XVII, 811 

Occupational research, aids to, XIII, 505; see 
also XIV, 765; and under Bibliographies; Oc- 
cupational Research Section, NVGA 

Occupational Research Section, NVGA, see under 
National Vocational Guidance Association 

Occupational shifts, XIII, 837; XVII, 710 

Occupational studies: XII (June '34), 9; in fed- 
eral, state, and private agencies, XVI, 732; see 
also under Occupational Research 

Occupational supply and demand: XIV, 20, 26, 
766; XV, 535, 648, 785, 898; XVI, 64, 174, 
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276, 368; XVII, 602, 603, 607; see also under 
Forecasting Occupational Demand 
Occupational surveys, XIV, 156; XV, 240; XVII, 


591 dad” ; 
Occupational teaching aids in the movies, XVI, 


5 : , 
Ousaidie training: integration of, with em- 

ployment, XVI, 340; and retraining XVI, 337 
Occupational trends: XII (Feb.), 5, 27; XII 

(Oct.), 60; XII (May), 55; exploring, XIV, 

766; a survey of, XV, 550 
Occupational trips, XIV, 878 
OccUPATIONS: new frontiers in, XII (June °33), 

16; ten overcrowded, XII (Feb.), 48; teachin 

the course in, XII (Dec.), 36; classification of, 

XII (June °34), 75; census of, XIII, 248; 

some films for teaching, XVI, 260; life earnings 

in selected, XVI, 221; workbooks for the study 
of, XVII, 28; courses in, XIII, 854; odes to, 

XIII, 334; research, XIII, 503; survey, XIII, 

324 
See also under Occupational Assistant, Life 
Needs, Opportunities, Research, Study, Supply 
and Demand, Surveys, Shifts, Teaching, Trends, 
Trips, Terminology, Training 

Individual Occupations: 

Accountant, XVI, 552; XVII, 465; Actuary, 
XVII, 19; Adjustment correspondent, XVI, 
281; Advertising, XVI, 433, 435; XV, 798; 
XII, 551; Agriculture, XVII, 119; XIV, 164; 
XII (Oct.), 86; Air conditioning, XVI, 160; 
Architect, XVI, 356, 295, 490, 796; Art voca- 
tions, XIV, 251; Author, XIII, 464; Automo- 
bile mechanic, XIII, 731, 857; Aviation, XIII, 
752; XV, 269; XVI, 26; XVII, 726; XV, 
728; Aviation mechanic, XVI, 331; Baking, 
XVI, 852; Banking, XIV, 323; Barber, XV, 
337; XVII, 354; uty culture, XVI, 648; 
XVII, 354; Business occupations, XII (Nov.), 
45, 58; Cinematography, XIV, 469; City man- 
ager, XIII, 726; Civil service: XII (Mar.), 9; 
XII (Dec.), 63; XII (Mar.), 9; XII (Oct.), 
31; XII (Dec.), 63; XIII, 539; XIV, 365, 
462, 583; XVII, 262, 465; Commercial, XIII, 
241; Consumer research and _ interviewing, 
XVII, 458, 355; Cosmetology, XVI, 645, 648; 
Court reporter, XVII, 464; Deans, college, 
XVII, 743; Deep-sea pilot, XVI, 560; Diesel 
engine, XV, 885, 890; XVI, 186; XV, 890; 
Dietetics, XVI, 276, 598; Dental hygienist, 
XIV, 646; Dentistry, XV, 545; XVII, 261, 
427; Engineering, XII (Nov.), 53; XIV, 187, 
353, 677; XV, 311, 316; XVI, 884, 598; 
Farmer, XIV, 525; XV, 170, 553, 805; XVI, 
134, 302, 400, 484, 598, 680; XVII, 463; 
Fingerprinting, XVII, 744; Floristry, XVII, 
559; Food administration, XV, 879; Foreman- 
ship, XIII, 856; Forestry, XII (Mar.), 14; 
Garage mechanic, XV, 236; Girl scouting, XV, 
321; XIV, 166; Grocery trade, XVII, 560. 

Heating service, XIV, 464; Home economist, 
XVII, 135, 550; Hospital dietetics, XVI, 276; 
Hostess, train, XV, 423, 426; Hotel and res- 
taurant, XVI, 350; Household employment, 
XV, 60, 76; 544, 927; XVI, 417, 678; XVII, 
220, 742; Housing management, XIII, 698; 
Insurance, XVII, 742; Journalism, XV, 197, 
898; XVI, 655; Landscape architect, XV, 555; 


Laundry occupations, XVII, 353; Legal profes- 
sion, XIV, 362; XV, 845; Letter carrier, XIV, 
641; Librarian, medical records, XVI, 832: 
others, XVI, 885; XVII, 553, 353; Lithogra- 
phy, XV, 805; Mechanic, aviation, XVI, 331; 
Medical institutions, XV, 31: Medical records 
librarian, XVI, 832; XVII, 549; Medical 
work, XVII, 553; Medical technologist, XV, 
274; Medicine, XV, 274; Merchant marine, 
XVII, 516; Motion picture actor, XV, 442; 
Motion picture theatre management, XVII, 554; 
Music careers, XVII, 459; Nature occupations, 
XVII, 262; Nursing, XV, 799, 808, 171, 553; 
XVII, 459, 363. 

Office training occupations, XVII, 409; Oc- 
cupational therapy, XVII, 293; Oil industry, 
XVII, 256; Optics, XVII, 263; Optometry, 
XVI, 295; Osteopathy, XVI, 303; Painting, 
XV, 139; Paper chemistry, XV, 166; Phar- 
macy, XV, 521; Photography, XV, 328; Physio- 
therapy, XV, 917; Plasterer, XVII, 139; 
Plumber, XIII, 694; XIV, 125; Police officer, 
XV, 147; XVII, 743; Printing, XVII, 356; 
Private secretary, XV, 295; XVII, 117; Public 
relations, XVI, 131; Publishing, XVII, 550; 
Radio service man, XVI, 264; Railroad jobs, 
XVI, 588; Reader for bookshops, XV, 515; 
Recreation jobs, XVII, 551; Restaurants and 
hotels, XVI, 350; Retailing, XV, 659; XVI, 
70; XVII, 353, 463; Rural medicine, XII 
(June °33), 19; Salesperson, XV, 513; Service 
occupations, XIII, 747; Statistical work, XVII, 
749; Store adjustment correspondent, XVI, 281; 
Teaching, XII (Nov.), 5; XIV, 77, 328; XV, 
555, 661, 800; Television, XV, 359; XVI, 621; 
Train hostess, XVI, 423; Transportation, 
XVI, 681; Typography, XV, 799; Umpiring, 
XVII, 744; Veterinarian, XVII, 223; Voca- 
tional counselor, XIII, 515; Waitress, XV, 567; 
Weather reporter, XVII, 457; Woodworking, 
XVII, 549; Writing, XVII, 749 


OccuPaTIONS, the Vocational Magazine: (Prior 


to 1933 The Vocational Guidance Magazine): 
mentioned: XII (June °33), 34, 39, 59, 60; 
XII (Jan.), 15; XII (May), 27; XII (June 
°34), 92; XIII, 244, 246, 207, 629, 810; XIV, 
60; XV, 556, 586, 901; reader questionnaire, 
XIII, 91; bibliography of articles in, XIII, 61; 
reader suggestions for, XVI, 207; reader test, 
XIII, 654; indexes to Vols. XV and XVI, XV 
942; XVI, 910. Summary of, under NOC, XVII, 
774; evolution of, XVII, 807; see also XVII, 
91; XV, 900. Departments: See wnder Let- 
ter Box; Editorials; Job Oddities; Keeping the 
Record; NOC Clearing House; Occupational 
Adjustment Cues; Book Guidance (reviews) ; 
News Events; Reading Glass; Publications Re- 
ceived; Counselor's Corner; They Write for 
Us. See also under National Occupational Con- 
ference; National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion. Editorial members of OCCUPATIONS are 
listed on the 2nd or 3rd page of each issue 
of OCCUPATIONS. 


Odes to occupations, XIII, 334 
Office training course, follow-up in the, XVII, 409 
Ohio: Ohio State University, XVII, 413; youth 


project results in, XVI, 239 


Oil industry, workers in the, XVII, 256 
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Old order changeth, the, XII (Mar.), 5 

Omaha, Neb., occupational adjustment in, XVI, 
227 

Opportunities; see under Occupational Opportuni- 
ties 

Opportunity school, Denver, XVII, 14 

Oregon State Conference, XVI, 82 

Organized labor; why youth should join, XVII, 
487, 489; a candid look at, XVII, 494; a criti- 
cal look at, XVII, 498. See also under Labor 

Organizations interested in vocational guidance, 
XIII, 568-570; XVII, 42-48 

Orientation to life, Fieldston plan, XIII, 677 

Outdoors occupations, XIII, 492 

Outside readings, guidance through, XVI, 571 

Overpopulation, college, XIII, 203 


P 


Painting, abstract on, XV, 139 

Panel discussion, method evaluated, XIII, 425 

Pasadena Junior College, XV, 154 

Penal institutions: guidance in, XII (Jan.), 19; 
XIV, 293 

Penn State Guidance Conference, XVI, 395 

Personal analysis, XIII, 795 

Personal appearance, XV, 528 

Personal approach to social planning, XIII, 324 

Personal research, dynamics of, XII (Jan.), 66 

Personality: measurement of interest and, XII 
(Mar. Sec. II), 58; and vocation, XII (Oct.), 
61; psychological factors in, XIV, 733; analysis 
and improvement, XIV, 105; disorder, in in- 
dustry, XIV, 417 

Personnel: selection, XII (Apr.), 29; wanted by 
industry, XIV, 745; work, today’s challenge to, 
XIV, 709; what it is, XV, 718; coordination in, 
XVI, 724; factors, XVII, 627; work, college 
senior speaks of, XVII, 148; administration, 
XVII, 557 

Personnel Research Conference, XII (Jan.), 66; 
XV, 351 

Pharmacy, abstract on, XV, 521 

Philadelphia, Pa.: labor surplus in, XII (Feb.), 
48; follow-up of school graduates, XVI, 252 

Photography, abstract on, XV, 328 

Physicians, incomes of, XV, 638; see also under 

edicine; Occupations 

Pilot, Deep-Sea, XVI, 560 

Pittsburgh, Pa.: accepts the challenge, XVI, 9; 
surveys its own, XVII, 699 

Placement: at Harvard, XIII, 197; at Cincinnati, 
XIII, 153; conferences on, XIII, 365; high 
school projects in, XV, 634; in the NYA, XVI, 
737; cooperative, for juniors, XVII, 308; in 
New York State high schools, XVII, 547; of 
out-of-school youth, XVII, 698; in ent 
agencies, XVII, 507; problem of, » 537; in 

a a Service, XIV, 625; at La- 

fayette College, XIV, 319; cooperative, XVII, 
308. 

See also under Employment, Guidance, Col- 

leges, Conferences, Metropolitan Conference on 

Guidance and Placement, Supply and Demand, 

Vocational Guidance, Civilian Conservation 

Corps, National Youth Administration, Coun- 

scling, U. S. Employment Service, Follow-up, 

Handicapped, Industry, Job Satisfaction, Labor, 


Occupations, Opportunities 


Planning: occupational, XII (Feb.), 18; xy 
(Mar.), 5; personnel, XIII, 324; see also unde 
Looking Backward. 

Plants without soil, XVII, 165 

Plasterer, abstract on the, XVII, 139 

Platform advice to convention speakers, XIII, 42) 

Play: a guidance play, XIII, 492; when work is 
like, XIII, 389; the play’s the thing, XV, 25 

Plumbing: subject of a radio playlet, XIII, 694. 
in prose style, XIV, 125; what it takes to be ; 
plumber, XIV, 125. See also XIV, 129 

Police officer, abstract on, XV, 147 

Policemen into counselors, XII (June '33), 78 

Portland, Ore., a job finding course in, XIV, 569 

— and prescriptions for 1939, XVIj 

52 

Preoccupational tests, evaluated, XIII, 235 

President's Advisory Committee on Vocational 
Education: XV, 159; XVI, 667, 779, 813. 
XVII, 601 

Preston Co., W. Va., guidance at, XVI, 181 

Pretests and retests, XIV, 684; XV, 157 

Principal, high school, how he can direct guidance, 
XVI, 15 

Prints appearing in OCCUPATIONS; see under |I- 
lustrations 

Prison guidance, XIV, 293 

Private agencies, occupational studies in, XVI, 733 

Private secretary, exit the, XV, 295 

Production, stabilization of, XVII, 597 

Professional service in education, XV, 7 

Professions, prestige in the, XIV, 165 

Program, starting a guidance, XIII, 344 

Proprietary school racket, XVII, 197 

Providence, R. I., schools, administration of gui- 
dance in, XVI, 15; see also under Rhode Island 

Proviso Township, Chicago, guidance in the high 
schools of, XVI, 279 

Psychiatrist: his view of guidance, XIII, 108; in 
colleges, XIII, 141 

Psychology: examinations, XII (Apr.), 70; io 
college, XIII, 102; factors of, in personality, 
XIV, 733 

Psychological Corporation, college survey reported, 
XIII, 624 

Public relations as a career, XVI, 131 

Public service: —— for, XIII, 539; careers in, 
XII (Mar.), 9; and see under Civil Service 

Publications Received, a department of Occupa- 
TIONS: XII (June "33), 82; XV, 181, 279, 315, 
471, 569, 673, 820, 939; XVI, 101, 406, 501, 
607, 704, 803, 906; XVII, 88, 185, 376, 571, 
764. See also under Bibliography and Book 
Guidance. 

Publicity, XIII, 644 

Punch, reprints from: XIII, 56, 348, 664 

— University: guidance conference at, XVI, 

Pupil personnel work, suggestions for, XIII, 804 


Q 


Question Box: a department of OccuUPATIONs: 
XIII, 550, 750; XVI, 582, 676, 803, 804; 
XVII, 87 

Questions and answers, XII (Jan.), 33 
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Racketeering, in employment agencies, XV, 460 
Radcliffe College, vocational tryouts at, XII 


(Jan.), 54. See also under Colleges 

Radio: youth conference of, XII (June '33), 58; 
vocational guidance on the air, XIII, 485; 4 
31: XV, 57, 403; XVII, 150, 450, 612, 734; 
radio plays: XIII, 492, 694; XIV, 34; XVI, 
561: careers in radio broadcasting, XVI, 232; 
an occupational radio forum, XV, 403; con- 
ference on educational broadcasting, XV, 455; 
XVI, 396; aids to rehabilitation, XV, 614; a 
radio broadcast, XVI, 560; radio service man, 
XVI, 264; radio guidance for 1937-38, XVI, 
72, 88. 

See also: XII (Dec.), 78; XII (Mar.), 26; 
XIU, 450; XIV, 149; 533, 555, 801; XV, 
268, 462, 810, 917, 925; XVI, 72, 76, 88, 89, 
196, 560, 561, 795; XVII, 450, 457, 557, 561, 
912 

Rats or Humans?, role of college psychologist, 
XIII, 102 

Readers of OCCUPATIONS, questionnaire for, XIII, 
91 

Reading Glass: a department of OCCUPATIONS: 
(briefly mentioned items not completely indexed 
in this cumulative index): XIII, 73, 268, 374, 
461, 555, 646, 753, 852; XIV, 77, 164, 268, 
361, 687, 983; XV, 78, 168, 273, 544, 796, 
914; XVI, 74, 183, 293, 383, 481, 586, 678, 
789, 880; XVII, 73, 163, 256, 349, 456, 820 

Recent inventive developments, XVII, 264 

Recent Occupational Trends: XVII, 155, 333 

Recent social trends, implication of, XII (Feb.), 
56 

Recession: sends job market down, XVI, 368 

Recitation, a guidance, XII (Dec.), 80 

Redirection in education, XVII, 504 

Reformatory guidance: in a women’s institution, 
XII (Jan.), 19; XII (June 33), 72. See under 
Prison Guidance. 

Regents of New York State, Their Survey Con- 
cerning of Education, reported, XVII, 352, 
547 820 

Regional conferences; see under Conferences and 
under Northeastern, Western, Southern, and 
Midwestern Regional Conferences 

Rehabilitation: of the tuberculous, XV, 581-633; 
see also under Handicapped 

Relief, public: guidance in relief organizations, 
XV, 636; families on, XVII, 582; recent study 
of persons on, XVI, 293; and see under Civ- 
ilian Conservation Corps, National Youth Ad- 
ministration, Works Progress Administration 


Replacement of workers, XVII, 24 
Research: in guidance, theory of, XII (Apr.), 
75; XIV, 692; current, XIII, 256, 531; 


needed, XIV, 244; in counseling, recent, 
XVII, 694; educational, XIV, 167; see also 
under Bibliographies, Current Research; Occu- 
pational a 

Responsibility for providing occupational life, 
whose?, XII (Oct.), 5 

Restaurant and hotel industry, occupations in, 
XVI, 350 

Rhode Island, occupational adjustment in, XVI, 
41; census of occupations, XV, 111, 396 

Rochester, Ind., surveyed, XV, 240 
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Rochester, N. Y., Mechanics Institute, use of 
anecdotal method at, XIII, 795; survey of, XVI, 
521; follow-up in University’s College for 
Women, XVI, 538; see also XII (June °34), 
75 

Rockland County, N. Y. guidance in: 

A self-survey described, XIV, 394-410: his- 
torical background, 395; specific objectives, 
397; two major phases, 399; period of prepara- 
tion, 399; survey findings, 400; noteworthy out- 
comes, 404; supplementary survey, 406; occu- 
pational group attitudes, 408; next steps, 410. 

Vocational Guidance In Rockland County, Spe- 
cial supplement, XIV (May, 1936, Sec. II), 
835-911: beginnings, 837, four occupational 
surveys, 840; occupational manual, 845; teach- 
ing occupations, 876; occupational forums, 877; 
occupational trips, 878; mental hygiene, 882; 
— Placement Service, 887; follow-up, 891; 
ousehold employment, 896; centralized county 
program, 900; guidance in the individual 
schools, 901; consolidating school districts, 910 

Routine, escape from, XIII, 247 

Rural youth: vocational guidance for, XIII, 778; 
XVII, 249; Alliance for the Guidance of, XVI, 
771, and see under Southern Woman's Edu- 
cational Alliance; employment of, XVII, 583 

Rural medicine, opportunities in, XII (June '33), 
19 

Rutgers University: 
XVI, 143 


conference at, XVI, 189; 


S 


St. Louis: guidance program in Normandy High 
School, XIV, 663; see also under National 
Vocational Guidance Association, Conventions 

St. Paul, Minn.: guidance in, XVI, 651 

Salesperson, the XV, 513 

Salt Lake City, occupational 
XVI, 125 

Same door wherein I went, guidance as educa- 
tion, XIII, 687 

San Antonio, Tex., occupations of 1935 high 
school graduates, XV, 783 

San Francisco, Calif., occupational tour of Golden 
Gate Exposition, XVII, 678; science at, XVII, 
683 

Saranac Lake, N. Y., the tuberculous at, go to 
school, XV, 605 

Satisfaction; see Job Satisfaction 

Scholar, the teaching, XII (Nov.), 5 

Scholarship, high school, and federal aid, XIV, 
163 

School: and Factory, XII (June 33), 11; and 
college, XVII, 627; see also, XVII, 625; and 
under Guidance, Vocational Guidance, Place- 
ment, Secondary Schools 

Schreiner Institute, Tex., guidance at, XVI, 571 

Science needs self starters, X VII, 683 

Seattle, Wash., meets occupational needs, XVI, 
533 

Secondary education: guidance in, XV, 874 

Secondary schools: mental hygiene programs in, 
XIII, 134; guidance in, XIV, 543; educating 
for vocational competence, XIV, 753; low cost 
guidance for, XVI, 651; guidance service in 
200 secondary schools, XVI, 513. See also 


adjustment in, 
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under Bibliographies, Guidance, Vocational 
Guidance, Placement 

Selection of college students, XIII, 156 

Self-guidance: a self-help traffic circle, XVI, 542. 
See also under Bibliography; Guidance 

Self-rating sheets, XIII, 160 

Senior college norms, guidance use of, XV, 26 

Seventh International Management Congress, 
XVII, 246 

Service occupations, XIV, 26 

Sex and occupations, XIV, 364. See also under 
Women 

Shanghai, vocational guidance in, XIII, 217 

Shop Teacher as counselor, XV, 107 

Skidmore College, guidance conference at, XIII, 


546 

Skill: analysis of, XII (June '34), 40; skills and 
occupations, XIV, 216; skilled mechanics, XIII, 
403; skilled labor shortage, XV, 421; skilled 
workers, XIV, 363 

Small community, occupational information in the, 
XVI, 117; earnings in skilled trade, XVI, 222 

Small Town, an occupational survey XV, 240 

Social approach to vocational careers, XVII, 594 

Social planning; the personal approach to, XIII, 
324; and see under Conferences; National Re- 
sources Committee; Occupational Planning; 
Planning 

Social progress in America, XVI, 383 

Social scene and personnel adjustment, XVII, 581 

Social Security Act, XV, 849; XVII, 395, 615 

Social Services, room in the, XIV, 26 

Social trends, their implications, a parallel list, 
XII (Feb.), 56; XII (May), 51; and voca- 
tional guidance, XIV, 139 

Social work, and vocational guidance, XIV, 547; 
utilizing outside sources in case work, XVII, 
232; earnings in, XVI, 222 

Socio-Economic approach to gathering informa- 
tion about occupations, XVI, 548 

South, (U. S.): economic status of Negroes in 
the, XIV, 502, 509; Southern Regional Con- 
ference, NOC), XIII, 30. See also under Na- 
tional Resources Committee 

South Africa, vocational guidance in, XIII, 211 

Southern Regional Conference (NOC) on Voca- 
tional Guidance and Education, Chapel Hill, 
N. C., April 23-28, 1934, XIII, 30-46: key- 
note, 30; role of the school, 32; learning how 
to measure, 33; occupational ups and downs, 
34; the student, 36; guidance at work, 37; 
Indian vocational education, 39; interneship 
for counselors, 41; recommendations, 42 

Southern Woman's Educational Alliance (later 
changed to Alliance for the Guidance of Rural 
Youth, ¢.v.): convention meetings, XV, 758 

Speakers, suggestions for: on occupational infor- 
mation, XIII, 445; at conventions, XIII, 425 

Special occupations: bibliography of, XII (Oct.), 
57 


Stanford University, occupational adjustment at, 
XII (Mar.), 38 

-_ agencies, a ae in, XVI, 732 
te cooperating councils of youth-serving agen- 
cies, XVIL 216 

cae ion of guidance, (34 states), XVII, 


State teachers colleges, educational and vocationg| 
histories of deans of men in, XVI, 859 

Store adjustment correspondent, XVI, 28} 

Strength from weakness, XV, 581 

Students: college personnel work with, XIV, 3}5. 
employment of Negro students, XIV, 47. oe 
also under Colleges, Employment, Guidance 
Vocational Guidance, Placement, Secondan 
Schools 

Success: vocational: prediction of, XII (Dec) 
21; XII, 329; oe representation of sy¢. 
cessful workers, XII (Apr.), 40; Occupational, 
XIV, 105; and failure, psychology of, xy 
926; criteria of, a symposium, XIV, 917.975: 
successful man, study of, XIV, 921; limiting 
the problem of, XIV, 933; criteria used jp 
England, XIV, 953; criteria in U. S, XIV 
917-975; XVII, 711; graphic advertisement of 
XII (Apr.), 40; see also under Job Satisfa. 
tion; Occupational Adjustment 

Suggestions for improving OCCUPATIONS, XVj, 
207 

Summer Guidance Conferences: XV, 70; XVj, 
79, 90; XIV, 71; XVII, 166; XV, 163, 269, 
272, 351; XII (Oct.), 75 

Summer school courses in guidance: XII (May), 
72; XIII, 840; XIV, 987; XII (June’34), 
104; XII (June 33), 74; XV, 70, 911; XVI. 
784; 777; XVII, 715. See also under Con. 
ferences 

Superintendents follow through, XVI, 5; see aso 

. under oy ne Tour 

uperiors, pefting along with, XV, 101 

Supply demand; see under Occupational Sup 
ply and Demand 

Surveys: of students in 50 colleges re vocational 
motivation, XIII, 624; an occupational survey 
of a small town, XV, 240; and see under Bib 
liography; Breathitt County; Rochester, Ind.; 
Rochester, N. Y.; Rockland County 

Survey Associates; their quarter-century surveyed, 
XVI, 383 a ia . _ 

ymposia: men ygiene guidance, XIII, 
101-158; Rehabilitation of the Tuberculous, 
XV, 581-633; analysis of the individual, XI 
fee.) 5-91; analysis of occupations, XII 
June 34), 5-85 

Syracuse University: conference at, XVI, 80, 891 


T 


Teachers College Personnel Association: pro 
gram, XIII, 431; XV, 429; XVI, 454; con 
vention meetings, XV, 759; XVI, 773; XVII, 
656. See also under American Council of Gui- 
dance and Personnel Associations 

Teachers: supply and demand, XIV, 21; of 
classes in occupations, XIV, 31; selection, XV, 
804; ings of, XVI, 222. See also XIV, 328; 
and under ling 

Teaching scholar, the (Nov.), 5 

Teaching, XIV, 328 

Technological unemployment: XIV, 26, 140; and 
see under Employment, Unemployment 

Technological changes, effects of, XVII, 611; see 


also under National Resources Committee, 
Placement 

sy ~Soaeaaed Trends and National Policy, XVI, 
7 
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Television: future occupations in, XVI, 621; 
progress of, XVII, 456 ; . 

Tennessee Valley Authority, personnel experi- 
ence at, XIV, 613 

Tennis, in pursuit of, XII (Jan.), 81 

Terminology: guidance, XII (May), 5; XIII, 
410; and see under Bibliographies; Nomencla- 


re 
oan XII (Apr.), 57, 60; for readers of Occu- 
PATIONS, XIII, 654; preoccupational, XIII, 
235, 533, bibliography of, XIII, 257; testee’s 
approach in taking, XIV, 115; seminars on, 
XIV, 209, 528, 639; pretests, XIV, 684; put- 
ting tests to work, XVI, 824; see also XII 
(Mar.), 60; XVII, 262; XV, 51; and see un- 
der Aptitudes; Guidance; Placement _ 
Thermopolis, Wyo., teaching vocations in, XVI, 


69 

They Write for Us: a department of OccuPa- 
rions XII (June °33), 89; (Oct.), 89; 
(Nov.), 90; (Dec.), 89; (Jan.), 89; (Feb.), 
89; (Mar.), 90; (Apr.), 91; (May), 89; 
(June), 118; XIII, 89, 185, 281, 378, 472, 
570, 665, 761, 870; XIV, 90, 184, 281, 371, 
473, 696, 822, 995; XVI, 103, 206, 310, 406, 
$01, 609, 705, 804, 908; XV, 87, 182, 280, 
376, 472, 569, 674, 821, 940 

Time and motion study, XII (June '34), 35 

Toledo University, classes in careers for women, 
XVII, 535 

Tomorrow's Jobs, where they will be found, XVI, 
445 

Tour: see Occupational Education Tour 

Trail-marks of guidance, XIV, 206 

Train hostess, XVI, 423, 426 

Traits, XII (Apr.), 57 sm F 

Transient Service Bureau of Cincinnati, XIII, 
153; and see XV, 160 

Transportation careers, XVI, 681 

Trap, the, of routine, XIII, 247 

Trends: recent trends and social progress, XII 
(May), 51; occupational consequences of re- 
cent social and economic, XIV, 139 

Tryout programs, NYA, XVII, 510; at Lewis- 
town, Mont., XIII, 413. See also XII (Jan.), 
54; XV, 80; XIV, 153 

Two-thirds of an experiment, the story of NOC, 
XIII, 808 

Tuberculous: placement of the, XV, 620; social 
and vocational rehabilitation of, XV, 581-633; 
qualifications for counselors, 628; history of, 
585; a national project in tuberculous rehabili- 
tation, 589; advancement in, 624 

Tuikey, vocational guidance in, XIII, 214 


U 


Unemployment: counseling the unemployed, XII 
(Jan.), 37; guidance of unemployed, XII 
(June "33), 20; and employment, XII (Nov.), 
62; mental perils of, XII (Dec.), 28; XII 
(Oct.), 62; aiding unemployed college gradu- 
ates, XIII, 207. Williamsport defeats, XVII, 
106; insurance and the new problems raised 
for the counselor, XVII, 395; responsibility of 
business for, XVI, 183; census, U. S., XVI, 
197; in Rhode Island, XV, 111, 396. See 
also Employment, Occupational Supply and De- 

mand, Placement, U. S. Employment Service 





United States Civil Service: personne! selection 
for, XII (Apr.), 29; and see under Civil 
Service 

United States Employment Service: XIV, 625; XV, 
808; activities of, XVII, 508; surveys and 
progress in, XVII, 604 

United States Office of Education: a new gui- 
dance service, XVII, 101, 586; Business Edu- 
cation Service, XVII, 402; reorganization of, 
XVII, 827; see also under Cues: Civilian Con- 
servation Corps; Guidance; Vocational Gui- 
dance 

Universities, XII (Feb.), 87; see under Colleges 

Urbanism Committee report, XVI, 445 


Vv 


Vacations, vocations in, XII (Oct.), 72 

Veteran CCC Camps, guidance in, XVII, 512 

Veterinarian, abstract on, XVII, 223 

Village School, teaching vocations in a, XVI, 69 

Vocation Bureau, Boston, XII (May), 34 

Vocation, choosing a, XIV, 636 

Vocational agriculture, XII (Nov.), 43 

Vocational autobiographies, of Harvard students, 
XIII, 197 

Vocational bents, XV, 15 

Vocational Bureaus, research in, XII (June '34), 
10 

Vocational careers, social approach to, XVII, 594 

Vocational choice, XII (June ’33), 5; XIII, 624; 
factors in, XIV, 636; before and after college, 
XVI, 138 

Vocational counseling: shifts in methods of, XV, 
123 

Vocational counselors: XIII, 515; and apprentice- 
ship, XVII, 122; and labor, XVII, 530 

Vocational day, XVI, 794 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATIONS: some basic propositions, 
XII (Jan.), 61; and see XII (Oct.), 11; as 
character building, XIII, 397; for leisure, XIII, 
228; in Minnesota, XIII, 605; new recommen- 
dations for, XV, 203; the Committee of 
Eighteen, XV, 159; a five-foot shelf, XV, 639: 
—general, 639, agriculture, 641, business, 642, 
industry, 644, rehabilitation, 644, trades, 645, 
foremanship training, 645; Whither?, XV, 
389, 651; and see XIII, 755; for living, XIV, 
389 

Vocational pemapetie. = of college women, XVI, 
538; and see under Follow-Up 

VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE: 

And occupational trends, XII (May), 55; 
relation to time and motion study, XII (June 
34), 34; a quarter century of, XII (May), 34; 
and aptitude testing, XII (Apr.), 66; and edu- 
cation, XII (June °33), 25; retrospect and 
prospect, XII (June °33), 25; in colleges, XII 
(Dec.), 14; psychological examinations, XII 
(Apr.), 70; wheat and chaff in, XIII, 11; 
abroad, XIII, 211; moral obligations of, XIII, 
395. 

In Turkey, XIII, 214, in South Africa, 214, 
China, 216; for rural youth, XIII, 778: in 
commercial education, XIII, 241; for Negroes, 
XIV, 44, 485-576; and the home, XV, 858: 
a five-foot shelf, XV, 132:—several occupa 

tions, 132, self-guidance, 133, bibliographies 
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133; in secondary schools, 133, texts on occu- 
pational information, 134, texts on vocational 
guidance in colleges, 135; texts for college 
courses in occupational information and orien- 
tation, 135, books on industrial psychology, 
135, miscellaneous, 136. 

Who, what, and whither concerning, XV, 
867; through a careers club, XVI, 279; and 
the college curriculum, XVI, 36; measuring re- 
sults of, XVI, 837; federal relations to, XVI, 
813; recent activities of national groups, XVII, 
40; on the air, XVII, 157; businessmen discuss, 
XVII, 246; governmental agencies and, XVII, 
507; recent New York State surveys of, XVII, 
547; literature, bibliography for Negroes, XIV, 
570. See also XV, 76, 161, 803; XVI, 682; and 
see under Guidance; Counseling; Placement; 
Occupational Adjustment 

Vocational Guidance Bulletin, XV, 925 

Vocational information: for college placement, 
XIII, 199; conferences on at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, XVII, 413. See also under Bibliog- 
raphies 

Vocational interests: tests in, XII (Apr.), 49; 
XII (Oct.), 60; and guidance, XII (Mar.), 74 

Vocational interviews: XIV, 535; and see Occu- 
pational Orientation Inquiry 

Vocational motives: in educational guidance, XIII, 
447 

Vocational problems, classification of, XIV, 683 

Vocational questionnaires for college students, 
XIII, 626 

Vocational schools: why they exist, XIII, 605; 
and see under Guidance, locales 

Vocational Service for Juniors, conferences, XV, 
926; XVI, 688; XVII, 739 

Vocational success, predictions of, XIII, 18, 329. 
See also under Job Satisfaction; Criteria of, 
a symposium, XIV, 917-978 

Vocations: teaching them in a village school, 
XVI, 69; exploring for, XIV, 613; what a 
college president should tell his students about, 
XIV, 306; how to choose, XIII, 126 

Vocational training: utility of, XIII, 619; and 
business, XVII, 165 

Volunteer counseling, XIV, 123 


WwW 


Wages and Hours Act, digest of, XVII, 10; de- 
velopments, XVII, 12, 250, 464; opportunities 
in, XVII, 615, 688 

Wagner Act, XV, 849; and see under Labor 

Waitress, Log of a, XV, 567 

Wallar-Pressey occupational orientation inquiry, 
XVII, 299 

Wandering minds and wandering feet, XIII, 153 

Washington, D. C., youth training, in, XVI, 630 

Waterworks scandal the, XIV, 129 

Welfare Council of New York City, Conference, 
see under Metropolitan Employment and Gui- 
dance Conference 

Western Guidance Conference (NOC) at Berk- 
eley, Calif. Dec. 29, 1933-Jan. 4, 1934, XII 
(Sec. II Mar.): spirit of, 3; comprehensive 
program of guidance, 9; social conditions and 
trends, 15; current economic problems, 22; 


functions of guidance, 36; objectives 
dance, 37; distributive phases of nw Ad . 
the adjustive phase, 48; measurement of inter. 
est and personality, 58; of abilities and apti- 
tudes, 67; personal interview, 72; counselor 
interview, 78; college placement, 85, 87; gui. 
dance staff and organization in a large city 
school system, Sacramento, 90; social condj. 
tions and trends, 15; informative program, 44. 
in higher institutions, 93; training guidance 
workers, 101; evaluation of guidance programs 
106; modern educational shdieconier, 115 
Western Personnel Service: convention Meetings 
XV, 760; XVI, 776; XVII, 659; programs: 
XIV, 436; XV, 429; XVI, 454 
White House Conference Report on vocations! 
guidance, XII (May), 36 
Who's Who, a department in Occupations: 
XVI, 91, 197, 304, 695, 797, 895; XVII, 72, 
173, 255, 365, 562, 831 
Williamsport, Pa., defeats unemployment, XVII 
106; youth adjustment in, XIV, 665; XIV 
676; out-of-school youth of, XVI, 843 
Wisconsin University, guidance program in hi 
school, XIII, 791 _— 6 
Women: their stake in public affairs, XIII, 743. 
on wheels, XVI, 426; follow up of college 
women in University of Rochester, XVI, 538 
trends in occupations for, XVI, 174; marriage 
vs. careers and fame, XVI, 848; Women’s 
Bureau, guidance material of, XV, 417; as 
enterprisers, XIV, 37; occupational adjustment 
of: XII (Nov.), 57; XII (Mar.), 73; XII, 
639, 651, 743; XIV, 150, 36, 460, 584, 585: 
XV, 76, 271, 276, 358, 360, 460, 462, 549, 
664, 798, 799, 807, 808, 809, 928, 930; XVI, 
185, 187, 294, 312, 388, 483, 484; XVII, 458, 
550, 559. 

See also under Household Workers; Sex Dif- 
ferences; Colleges; Guidance; Placement; Em- 
ployment 

Worcester, Mass., Boys’ Club, guidance at evalv- 
ated, XVII, 705 

Work: when work is like play, XIII, 389; and 
training for unemployed youth, XIII, 835; 
creating a worker's world, XIII, 399 

Work project results, evaluation of, XVI, 239 

Workbook: the study of, XVII, 28 

Workers: exchanges of, XVII, 555; in the middle 
ages, illustrations of, XIII, opp. 5. See alse 
under Skilled Labor 

Works Progress Administration: a critical sum- 
mary: XVI, 481; prepares for homework, XVII, 

— survey of urban youth, XVII, 795 

See also under National Youth Administration 

World guidance, prelude to a survey of, XV, 
207. See also under Guidance 


rs 


Yale University, personnel at, XII (Mar.), 62 
YOUTH: 

Guidance in colleges, XII (Dec.), 14; radio 
conference, XII (June '33), 58; grappling with 
the problems of, Great Britain, XIII, 293, 466; 
serving the needs of, XIV, 112, 717; accent 
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on their problems, XIV, 674; shall they know 
the truth?, XIV, 687; back-to-school youth, 
XVI, 843; adjustment of, XV, 796; guidance 
and placement for America’s youth, XV, 838; 
in Essex Co., N. J.. XV, 914; XVII, 821; and 
the NYA, XV, 301; where will they find jobs?, 
XV, 861; social and economic implications of 
their problems, XV, 694; forum, XVI, 191; 
Youth Education Today, XVI, 684; needs in 
Muncie, XVI, 789; NYA placement of, XVI, 
737: Alliance for the Guidance of Rural Youth, 
XVI, 771; prospect for, XVI, 384; what farm- 
ing offers, XVI, 134; evaluating work project 
results, XVI, 239; in training Washington, 
D. C., XVI, 630; in Maryland, XVI, 880; sur- 
veyed in Dallas, Tex., XVII, 163; handicaps of 
job seekers, XVI, 326; youth-serving agencies 
cooperate, XVII, 216; get their chance, XVII, 
349; symposium on youth and labor, 485-501; 
why they should join organized labor, XVII, 
487, 489; and aviation, XVII, 726; the young 
workers, XVII, 613; and the labor market, 
XVII, 795; migration and vocational guidance, 
XVII, 786; and aviation, XVII, 726. 

See also under American Youth Commission; 
National Youth Administration; Guidance; 
Placement; Employment. See also XII (Oct.), 
82; XIV, 675, 687, 690; XV, 661, 662, 796, 
799, 804, 806; XVI, 191, 588, 886; XVII, 
558, 749, 750 





These new books will help you 


to outline your own career 


ENGINEERING 
OPPORTUNITIES 


Edited by R. W. Clyne. Foreword by Carl T. 
Compton, President of M.1I.T. A non-technical 
survey of engineering activities and possi- 
bilities for the future in 31 outstanding 
American industries ranging from plastics 
to naval engineering. $3.00. 


IT’S NICE TO KNOW 
PEOPLE LIKE YOU 


By Harry Walker Hepner. Psychologically 
sound, practical advice written in easy to 
understand style showing how you can 
make the most of your personality so that 
people will instinctively like you. $1.50 


CHOOSING THE 
RIGHT CAREER 


By Edward D. Toland. “More value than most 
college vocational guidance bureaus” said 
Time Magazine of the first edition of this 
book. Now revised with new material to 
bring it completely up to date, this volume 
presents concise clear information on 
nearly every career which interests young 
people today. $1.50. 


At All Booksellers 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 


35 West 32nd Street New York 








YMCA, Boston, XII (June '33), 20 





FOLK DOLL 


Color Pictures 


PLAY IMPORTANT PARTS 
IN SCHOOL TRAINING! 


% The Morgan-Dillon Collection of Folk Dolls are 
now available in beautiful 4color process pictures. 
Each little figure is photographed in natural colors 
and reproduced by finest process engraving. Every 
detail of their peasant-craft costumes is faithfully 
reproduced. Educators find them invaluable for social 
study classes, history, geography and art studies. 
Home economics and sewing departments find them 
inspirational. Also helpful in designing costumes for 
pageants, plays, puppet and marionette shows. Music 
teachers use them in folk song work. Collection in- 
cludes 20, 9” x 10” color pictures (20 nationalities) 
with front and back views of each doll. Price $1.50 
postpaid when payment accompanies order. (Postage 
added on charge accounts.) 


MORGAN-DILLON & CO. 
5154 N. Clark St., Dept. 06, Chicago, Il. 


[] I enclose M.O. for $1.50 Please 
send (prepaid) set of 20 color pictures of folk 
dolls. [ Please charge to my account My money 
will be refunded if pictures are not to my liking 


Gentlemen 
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Address 








OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES OF THE 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 
An Organization for the Furtherance of Educational and Vocational Guidance 


A FEDERATION OF BRANCH ORGANIZATIONS 


President, Rex B, CUNLIFFE 
Associate Professor of Education, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. J. 


Executive Secretary, FRED C. SMITH 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Mary P. Corre, First Vice-Pres. Director, Occupational Research and Counseling Division, Vocatiog 
Bureau, Cincinnati, O., Public Schools. 
Georce E. HuTCHERSON, Second Vice-Pres. Supervisor of Vocational Education, State Dept. of 
Education, Albany, N. Y. 
Roy N. ANDERSON, Treasurer, Assistant Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia Uniy 


Trustees 


PraNces CuMMINGS, Director of Education, National Federation of Business and Professional Women’; 
Clubs, N. Y. C. 
A. H. Epcerton, Director of Vocational Guidance, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


MILDRED LINCOLN BILLINGs, 64 Monteroy Rd., Rochester, N. Y. 

DoROTHEA DE SCHWEINITZ, Regional Director, National Labor Relations Board, St. Louis 
Jerome H. BENTLEY, Program Director, New York City YMCA 

Harry D. Krrson, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia Univ., N. Y. C. 


BRANCH ASSOCIATIONS 


Branch President Secretary 

California 

Northern Harry Tyler Mary E. McGlothlin, 1309 N. Stockton St., 

Stockton, Cal. 

Southern Mrs. Marion de Parr Edith Fotheringham, Los Angeles Times, Los Angeles 
Canada 

Ontario F. W. McBeth Dallas W. Bates, Westdale Secondary School, Hamilton 
Colorado Clark H. Spitler M. Eugenia Walker, Box 424, Denver, Colo. 
Connecticut J. Wendell Yeo Mary A. Gallahue, Bassick H.S., Bridgeport 
District of Columbia Mrs. Mildred S. Percy A ee, YMCA, 1736 G St., N.W., Wash, 
Georgia wi 

Atlanta Basoline E. Usher Hattie V. Feger, Atlanta Univ., Atlanta, Ga. 

(Negro Branch) 

Atlanta K. A. Coggan Hannah B. Wilson, Hoke Smith Jr. H. S., Atlanta 
Illinois 

Chicago L. J. Lease Anne Heisler, Sullivan H. S., 1149 Farwell Ave. 
Iowa Paul A. Young A. H. Hausrath, Iowa State College, Ames, Ia. 
Kansas 

Central Leslie B. Sipple Alden Salser, 516 N. Estelle, Wichita 
Kentucky 

Breathitt Co. Marie R. Turner Lilliam B. Rugh, Jackson, Ky. 

Henderson Glyn Morris Paul Harris, c/o d of Education, Louisville 
Louisiana 

New Orleans James J. Fortier Emma P. Cooley, 703 Carondelet St., New Orleans 

Shreveport Robert Ewerz Nellie Strother, 824 Linden St., Shreveport 
Maryland Irwin D. Medinger Mrs. Robin S. Biddison, Baltimore, Maryland 
Massachusetts 

New England H. Adele Howe Archibald Taylor, 15 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Worcester W. Albert Lotz Lucy K. Sullivan, 63 Oread Street, Worcester, Mass. 

First Corps Area Leo F. Smith Louis V. Milici, 167th Co. CCC, Baldwinsville, Mass 
Michigan 

Detroit Gertrude Babcock Iona B. Brott, Nolan Intermediate School, Detroit 

Western Boyd R. Swem Hugh S. Myers, High School, Otsego, Mich. 


Eprror’s Note: Readers of OccuPaTIONs are respectfully requested to cooperate in keeping these 
NVGA Branch listings up-to-date by noting any unrecorded changes on these pages and mailing them 
to Donald M. Cresswell, Managing Editor, Occupations, 60 East 42nd St., New York City. 
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Branch 

Minnesota _ 

Minneapolis 
Missouri | 

St. Louis 
Montana 
Nebraska 
New Jersey 
New York ; 

Capital District 

Central 


Binghamton _ 
New York City 


Rochester 
Rockland County 


Southern Tier 
Teachers College, 


Columbia University 


Western 
North Carolina 
Ohio 

Central 

Cincinnati 

Northeastern 

Northwestern 
Pennsylvania 


Phila. and Vicinity 


Western 
Rhode Island 


South Carolina 
Texas 

Dallas 

South Texas 
Vermont 


Virginia 

Washington 
Seattle 

Wi , 
Milwaukee 

Wyoming 


Territory of Hawaii 
Honolulu 


President 


C. Gilbert Wrenn 


Frank M. Debatin 
Leo Smith 


Emma Z. Curtis 


B. Murray Gray 
Edward Miller 

Lyra Waterhouse 
Robert Hoppock 


Leslie S. Wood 
Leonard M. Miller 


Weldon E. Woodworth 
Henry B. McDaniel 


Joseph E. Barber 
Mary G. Shotwell 


H. W. Nisonger 
John Elliott 

Edgar A. Miller 
Donald S. Parks 


Margaret Root 


W. P. Allen 
Peter Donnelly 


W. C. McCall 

E. B. LaRuche 

Otela Kelley 

Frank W. Mayo 
Mrs. Lelia H. Turpin 


Harry L. Garrison 
J. A. Van Natta 


F. W. Ziegenhagen 
Milford Stigall 


Royal N. Chapman 


Secretary 


W. E. Kamprath, Principal, Minnesota School of 
Business 


Esther W. Diercks, Rubicam School, St. Louis 
L. O. Brockmann, Lewistown H. S., Lewistown, Mont. 
C. C. Minteer, Nebraska Univ., Lincoln, Nebr. 


Mrs. Jean D. Zuts, School of Educ., Rutgers Univ., 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


Ann Buckley, Oneida Junior High School, Schenectady 

Ruth K. Federer, Junior-Senior H. S., Cortland 

Pansey Kent, Benjamin Franklin Jr. H. S. 

Edith S. Katz, New York League for the Hard of 
Hearing, 480 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. 

Joseph K. Ryan, 2 Saratoga Ave., Rochester 

Zaida E. Ellis, Spring Valley H. S., Spring Valley, 
N.Y. 

William F. Kopp, 225 Decatur St., Corning, N. Y. 


Frances Meyer, 128 St. Andrew's Lane, Glen Cove, 
N. Y. 


Edward W. Boshart, N. C. State College, Raleigh 


Mrs. Rose Hannon, South H. S., Columbus 

Mary P. Corre, 216 East Ninth St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Elsie Mitchell, 9411 Beacon St., Cleveland, Ohio 
Esther Penchef, 3139 Kimball Ave., Toledo 


Mrs. Thomas Atkinson, NYA, 17th and Pine St., 
Philadelphia 

George W. Culberson, 5414 Howe St., Pittsburgh 

Mary Le B. B. Sanford, Dept. of Public Schools, Ad- 
ministration Bldg., Providence, R. I. 


Mrs. Lucile Adkisson, Highland Park H. S. 

C. E. Troutz, Voc. and Tech. School, San Antonio 

Edwin W. Davis, Director of Educational Research 
and Guidance, State House, Montpelier, Vt. 

Kate M. Dunivin, 3220 Carolina Ave., Richmond, Va. 


Margaret Walthew, Broadway H. S., Seattle 

Otto T. Dorr, Director of Vocational Education, Fond 
du Lac, Wis. 

Ruth Hurlburt, Girls’ Jr. Tech. H. S., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Justine Gentle, 415 S. 14th St., Laramie 


Leola E. Ames, 1411 Alapai St., Honolulu 


CHAIRMEN OF COMMITTEES AND SECTIONS 


Sections 
Occupational Research: CLARA MENGER, Psychia- 
tric Child Guidance Clinic, 208 Municipal 
Courts Bidg., St. Louis. 
Individual Analysis: G. M. Rucu, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 
Administration and Supervision of Guidance: C. C. 
Dunsmoor, Director of Guidance, New Rochelle 
Public Schools, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Preparation for Guidance Service: AntTHUR J. 
Jones, Professor of Education, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Divisions 
Rural Guidance: LEONARD MILLER, Nyack, N. Y. 
Committees 


Commercial Exhibits: ARNOLD M. Hess, State 
Teachers College, Newark, N. J. 


Convention Program: FRANCIS C. ROSECRANCE, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Iil. 
Radio and Publicity: IoNA Rosertson Loom, 
Hunter College High School, 320 E. 96th St., 

N. Y. C. 

Branch Associations: EpGar M. Stover, Director, 
New York Y.M.C.A. Schools, 6 West 63rd 
Street, New York City. 

Placement: EptrH D. Gwinn, Junior Employ- 
ment Service, School District of Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Counseling: JOSEPHINE Streit SHAPIRO, Board 
of Education, 216 East 9th St., Cincinnati, O. 

Legislation: MARGUERITE WYKOFF ZAPOLEON, 
Employment Center, District of Columbia. 

Special Groups: MiLprep LINCOLN BILLINGS, 64 
Monteroy Road, Rochester, N. Y. 

Future Policy: Jerome H. Bentiey, New York 
City YMCA, 








PAUL 8. ACHILLES 

Managing Director, Psychological Corp., New York City 
RICHARD D. ALLEN 

Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Providence 
GEORGE R. ARTHUR 

Associate for Negro Welfare, Rosenwald Fund 
JEROME H. BENTLEY 

Activities Secretary, New York City Y.M.C.A. 
HAROLD B. BERGEN 

McKinsey, Wellington & Co., New York City 
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